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A WOMAN’S EIGHTS MOVEMENT, AND HOW IT ENDED. 

BY ADA It. IXBTCHEK. 


OW if you have all finished, I want 
to talk a while,” said June Kogan’s 
clear decided voice, and as she spoke she 
took two steps towards the centre of the 
room, They were ranged around her, those 
aunts, and cousins, in very staid and solemn 
style. Each one wore a badge of mourning, 
while the girl’s own form was clad in a nert 
light mnslin. Their voices had all been mod¬ 
ulated to just the right key of distress and 
grief, while hers, as we have said, rang out 
clearly.and firmly. “ I want to know,” she 
said, “ what right any of you have to talk of 
me the way you have for the last hour ? I 
have let you alone, because I wanted to hear 
all you had to say, and was curious to know 
how you would dispose of me at last. And 
now it is all settled. Each one of you is 
willing to do his or her duty by me. I am to 
live with Aunt Maria during the winters, 
and teach the little Martins, to pay my 
board, while I dress myself with the interest 
of the pitiful thousand dollars left to me, am 
I ? And with Uncle John during the sum¬ 
mers—to be invited so many times a year to 


visit each of my other relations. This is to 
be my life until—each one of you said it— 
until I marryt Exactly like a package, ! to 
be left until called fori’ Did any of you 
think, while you were talking, that perhaps 
this same ‘ package’ had a small brain of its 
own, and had some little idea of what it was 
going to do itself? If not, then I’ll aston¬ 
ish you. I haven’t got education enough to 
teach, and thereby earn my living. I could 
not write a poem or story, to save my life. 
You won’t let me stand behind a counter or 
desk; so I’ll tell you what I am going to do. 
I am going to emigrate I Going to take the 
advice of the late illustrious, and go West!” 

Then she paused, but did not sit down— 
her slight figure very erect, and the brown 
eyes very defiant. The horrified stillness 
was broken at last by Mrs. Maria Martin, a 
stately dignified lady of mature years who 
had held up her hands in holy horror,';at 
June ever since the child was old enough to 
walk. 

“ What can the girl mean ? ” she said, 
slowly, while a murmur of astonishment 
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ran around the circle thus appealed to. “ I 
may be dull, hut I confess I don’t under¬ 
stand her. Though I shall not he surprised 
at anything she says or does, after her as¬ 
tounding refusal to conform to propriety, 
and show at least respect for the dead, by 
wearing mourning for her father.” 

“ You know my reasons for that, Aunt 
Maria,” said June’s quiet voice again. “ But 
there are some in the room who may not. 
fPapa and I”—at the mention of the name 
the girl’s voice trembled and her eyes 
drooped, but only for an instant, and she 
went on—“ Papa and I often talked the 
subject over before he died, and I knew 
just what his feelings were about it, and I 
wish to be ruled by his wishes as much as 
possible all my life, even though he is dead. 
He did not approve of mourning garments, 
and knew I should grieve for him as deeply 
and sincerely in this dress as in one of darker 
hue. But enough of that. Since my aunt 
does not understand me I shall speak a little 
plainer. Perhaps she knows that the United 
States Government offers land to any person 
who will settle upon it for a certain length 
of time, ‘build a habitable house thereon,’ 
etc. I have known and heard of several 
young men going out to Texas or Kansas, 
and in a few years making for themselves a 
home and a competence of this world’s 
goods, by this means, and why shouldn’t I? 
Yes, hut I am not a young man, you say ? 
I am aware of that; but why should a young 
woman who has health, strength and one 
■thousand dollars in cash, sit down among her 
relations and fold her hands in dependence, 
while her brother, under the circumstances, 
would take his money West and in a few 
years be worth three times the amount, be¬ 
sides preserving his independence and self- 
respect? I don’t see why and I can’t see 
why, though you should all together preach 
to me from now till this time next year. I 
know of several families—very respectable 
people. Aunt Maria—who are going to Kan¬ 
sas to ‘ preempt ’ land in.-a few weeks, and I 
am going with them. I am glad you have 
all taken such an interest in me, but nothing 
you will say now can change my action.” 

There was a perfect clamor of voices when 
■she was through, for to do them justice they 
were all shocked and disappointed. 

Who ever heard of such a thing?—a girl 
—a young lady—a Rogan, to thus defy all 
rules of society and propriety, and disgrace 
'her friends and herself by such a course as 


thatl It was nothing more than they should 
have expected of June Rogan, who had 
defied all rules all her life but those she 
wished to follow, but it must not be—“Must 
not be—do you hear, Jane ? ” said her Uncle 
John, planting his sturdy, thick-set figure 
firmly before her. “ You shall not do this 
crazy thing.” 

“ I am twenty-one years old, I believe, 
Uncle John,” she said, with a little lift of her 
black eyebrows, “ and the law makes me my 
own mistress. If you are all going to talk 
further on this subject, you must excuse 
me, for I am very tired.” And she actually 
left the room. 

They did talk further, not only on that 
occasion, but on every day and every hour 
of the three weeks that followed, until poor 
June was driven almost wild; but her will 
was unbroken. She had been a very pecu¬ 
liar child—had been given a very peculiar 
education—and was now a very peculiar 
young woman indeed. Prom the time she 
could speak, her “ I will ” and “ I will not ” 
were steady and decisive. Fortunately she 
had a warm loving heart, and a wise father 
and mother, who, knowing they had not a 
common child to deal with, dealt with her 
uncommonly. So wise and kind were they, 
and so well they understood their child, that 
there was never a conflict of will between 
them. They first convinced June a thing 
was right; then her obedience was swift 
when told to do, that thing. So when her 
mother died, and Aunt Maria and Uncle 
John and the rest of them said, “ Send the 
girl to the boarding-school where our girls 
are,” June said, “ Papa, I will not go to that 
boarding-school,” and did not go, but studied 
at home with her father in a queer, desultory 
fashion, but getting a better education, after 
all, than her cousins. Then she learned 
some things they would never know any¬ 
thing about, such as shooting, fishing, swim¬ 
ming, horseback riding, and other unladylike 
accomplishments. When the time came for 
her to enter “ society,” she entered, “ just 
to see what it was like,” and came back 
from her first ball with the words, “Papa, I 
will not go to another,” and did not go, in 
spite of a clamor of remonstrances. 

A very queer girl was June Rogan. She 
wouldn’t put her hair up, but wore it cling¬ 
ing in short curls to her head. Her eyes 
were good, and so were her teeth, in a very 
determined mouth. She had never been ill 
in her life, didn’t know what headache was, 
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■and if she knew she had “nerves” it was 
because she had studied physiology. She had 
never been in love in her life, either, and 
looked with lofty contempt on the whole 
race of men. 

The girl stood her ground bravely during 
the three weeks of persecution, and went ‘ 
steadily forward with her preparations for 
•emigrating; and when the little band of 
•emigrants steamed away from the depot of 
that little country town she was among 
them, with her emigrant ticket in her pocket, 
and the whole of her little fortune stowed 
away somewhere about her person, looking, 
in her comfortable water-proof traveling 
•suit, thick-soled boots, brown hat and veil, 
as able to take care of herself as ever did 
any young traveler, with the world before 
•him “ where to choose.” She was the lead¬ 
ing spirit of the crowd, as could plainly be 
seen, for while the' men of the party were 
busy about the luggage, she marshaled the 
women—four beside herself—into comforta¬ 
ble seats, moving bundles, turning seats, 
and lowering windows with ease, and evi¬ 
dently with no fear of the conductor before 
her eyes. Then she took her own seat be¬ 
side one of the children of the party, and 
looked round triumphantly upon the rest. 
Then the quick bright eyes traveled over 
the car, looking at each one of her fellow- 
passengers—for one of the principal pleas¬ 
ures of June’s life had been to study human 
nature. She did not find very interesting 
material here, and was about to bring them 
back to her own partys when suddenly they 
encountered a pair of bright blue eyes as 
steadily gazing at her as she was at them. 
The owner was a young man of not more 
than twenty-five years of age, evidently trav¬ 
eling for pleasure only, everything about 
him was so rich and comfortable. If there 
were one thing more than another in the 
shape of man that June despised it was the 
being called a “gentleman of leisure and 
pleasure.” She had very grand ideas of 
manhood, had June, and thought no man in 
this world had a right to be idle, no matter 
how rich he might be; and now her full red 
lip curled with scorn as she noticed the 
curling blonde hair and mustache, the heavy 
watchchain and charms, the handsome pin 
in the snowy shirt-front, and the hand a 
great deal whiter than her own. She didn’t 
look any longer at him then, for he would 
keep looking at her; but very often during 
that first day out the brown eyes stole sly 


glances toward the seat where the handsome 
stranger sat, for the face interested her. It 
was so different from the face her imagina¬ 
tion told heT shonid accompany so many 
“dandy-like” surroundings. It was so 
manly, so devoid of affectation, and the blue 
eyes were so steady and bright. They could 
be sympathetic too, as June found out pretty 
soon. 

As night came on, and they were so far 
away from home, although June wasn’t 
homesick, she thought of the dear spot she 
had once called home, and the two graves 
that held her all, and knowing that she had 
severed every tie that bound her to her 
native village and all her relations, for even 
if she failed, she felt she never could go 
back there—never, never! Altogether, Jane 
was very doleful, and secure in the gather¬ 
ing dusk, leaned her head against the win¬ 
dow, and cried softly to herself. She was 
not given to such actions—didn’t “burst 
into tears” at the slightest word, like most 
young ladies, but she always felt better after 
a good cry. It cleared the atmosphere like 
a Btorm, she said. When, she raised her 
head, prepared to be cheerful to her com¬ 
panions, she found that the lamps were 
lighted, and the blue eyes were gazing very 
sorrowfully into hers. She tossed her head 
back proudly, and said something to the 
child beside her that made its voice ring out 
in a cheery laugh, and then they became 
very merry together. 

There was one little woman in the party 
.whom June felt to be under her especial 
charge—a pale, delicate creature, with a 
chronic headache and a perpetual smell of 
camphor about her, going with her two 
children out to Kansas to join her husband, 
who had been there for five years. She had 
her headache on now, and June was soon 
trying to make her comfortable. She bathed 
the afflicted head with the inevitable cam¬ 
phor and ammonia, then crowded three 
children together, and turning the two seats 
together, made, with the help of her own 
shawl, a very easy bed for the sufferer. 
Then she crowded herself into a seat with 
two more children, and, in accordance with 
their request, began to sing to them. It was 
a very peculiar thing for a young lady to do 
on a crowded car, bui, as we have said be¬ 
fore, June was “ peculiar.” She had a very 
pleasant voice, though nothing uncommon, 
and a stock of very pretty ballads. Of 
course very few of the words reached the 
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young man’s ears, but be knew she was 
singing, and having been attracted from the 
first by our strange little emigrant, he lis¬ 
tened eagerly. And when the children were 
asleep, and she leaned her own tired head 
against the hard seat, he could not resist of¬ 
fering her his own gray traveling-shawl. 
With all her queer ways, June had not read 
enough romance to distrust every good-look¬ 
ing stranger who offered her politeness, so 
she accepted the shawl and thanked him 
gravely. And Ross Seyton went hack to his 
seat with the idea pretty clearly defined in 
his cool steady brain that he would “ know 
more of this girl.” 

When they changed cars the next day, 
June found to her surprise that the young 
gentleman changed also. Her party could 
not find seats all together this time, and she 
was not at all displeased when he came to 
her relief, and offered her a part of his own 
seat. Before noon they were talking like 
old acquaintances. It wasn’t proper ? 
It wasn’t prudent? Dearl dear! don’t I 
know all that ? And have all my efforts to 
show you that June Rogan wasn’t like other 
girls been vain up to this time ? Hot only 
were they soon engaged in conversation, but 
it wasn’t long until June had told him all 
about herself, and they were actually quar¬ 
reling over whether it was right or wrong to 
do as she had done. He contended.that it 
was a very foolish thing indeed, and wasn’t 
at all backward in telling her so. She found 
no mean opponent in Ross Seyton. His will 
was as firm as her own, and his arguments 
were as clear and forcible as her own. Fi¬ 
nally, after he had told her that the only 
wise plan for a little girl like her was to go 
hack to her relations, and live like other girls 
unfit “ the prince ” came along, “ You do 
not know what sort of life you are going in¬ 
to,” he said, earnestly. 

“ What do you know about it? ” asked 
June, saucily. 

“ Hot much from experience, I admit; hut 
I know enough to do all in my power. to 
shield you from it.” 

There was something in his tone June 
didn’t like, and she took refuge in dignified 
silence, which was broken at last by her 
companion leaning forward to look in her 
face. 

“ You have grown very pale, Miss Rogan; 
are you ill ? ” 

“ Ho,” said June, shortly, “ I never am 
ill.” 


But even as she spoke there was a con¬ 
fused ringing in her ears, and a keen pain 
shot through her temples, and the next mo¬ 
ment she was lying back in the seat, pale as 
death, with her friends pressing anxiously 
about her, and Ross Seyton bathing her face 
with water. Poor little June! She never 
knew how she came to do it, but yon and 1 
know that the child had been worried nearly 
to death in the last three weeks—the three 
weeks following the awful blow of her fath¬ 
er’s sudden death. Then the weather was 
very warm—they had started so early to- 
avoid being “ snowed up ” on that terrible 
Pacific Railway, and June was weighed down 
with responsibility. She was quite herself 
again in a few minutes, though, and sent 
them all back to their seats. She was as 
mortified and ashamed as if fainting were a 
crime, and Ross Seyton’s condolences only 
made matters worse. 

“ Had you not better stop to-night in St. 
Louis, and rest before you attempt to go 
on ? ” he said. “ You are not well at all.” 

“ I am well,” she said, snappishly; “ and 
quite capable of arranging my journey for 
myself.” 

He was silent after this rebuff, but sat 
watching the pale face, which did not re¬ 
cover its color all that long hot summer 
day. 

Mrs. Anderson had her headache again, 
and only June’s hands could help it; so she 
bathed and bathed it, her own cheeks grow¬ 
ing whiter every moment. At last she came 
back to her place at Ross’s side. 

11 1 am very tired,” she said, simply; but 
there was an appealing look in the brown eyes 
she did not at all mean to be there. 

“ I know you are,” he answered, gently. 
“ I wish I could prevail on you to stop in St. 
Louis with some of your party. Yon are 
not fit to go on—and I have to leave you 
there.” 

The last words were a little lower than 
the others, but June heard them. 

“ That would never do! ” she said, stoutly. 
“ It would be too much like giving up. I 
guess I shall get over this after a while.” 

They did not talk any more then, for St. 
Louis, with its glittering lamp3, soon came 
in sight. They must all change cars here, 
and as he lifted her to the platform, Ross 
Seyton had to throw his arm about the trem¬ 
bling girl to keep her on her feet. 

“ You cannot go on,” he said. 

“I will go on!” 
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The old positiveness! Bnt there are some 
things even more positive than your will, 
June Bogan! With the first step she took 
the ringing came back to her ears, and she 
knew no more for hours. When she opened 
her eyes it was to find herself in a strange 
room and a strange bed, but with a pale 
familiar-looking little woman rocking in a 
chair by her side. 

“Mrs. Anderson!” she cried: “where 
are we ? Where are all the rest ? ” 

“ We are in St. Louis, at a hotel, Miss 
June, but the Lord only knows where the 
rest are.” 

“ What am I doing here ? ” again cried 
June. 

“ You have been there in that very bed a 
week, Miss June,” said the imperturbable 
little woman; “ and this is the first sensible 
word you’ve spoken to my knowledge.” 

June sank back on her pillows with a 
groan, for she knew by weakness and giddi¬ 
ness that what the woman said was true. 

“ But how came we here ? ” she asked. 

“ I’m sure I don’t know,” said Mrs. An¬ 
derson. “The first thing I knew I found 
myself here, and that gentleman of yours 
was a telling me that if I would stay here, 
he would pay all expenses; and I stayed, and 
we’ve nursed you through.” 

June couldn’t talk any more. She was 
too weak, and mind and heart were too full. 
She could hardly think, and before she knew 
it was asleep; when she awoke a handsome 
motherly face wa3 bending over her, and a 
kind finger laid on her lips. t 

“ Don’t talk, my dear,” said a gentle voice. 
“ I am Mr. Seyton’s mother. I would have 
been here before this to-day if I could have 
gotten away. You are among friends, dear, 
for we have just discovered that your 
mother, whom you resemble very much, 
was once my dearest friend. So just rest 
easy, little girl; we will lake care of you.” 

This was too much for June’s burdened 
heart, and she just laid her head on that 
motherly bosom and wept her trouble away. 

“ O Mrs. Seyton,” she sobbed, “ how can 
I ever thank you ? ” 

“By not trying to emigrate again until 


you are able,” was the smiling reply. “ We 
are going to let this good woman go on to 
her friends,” said Mrs. Seyton, turning gra¬ 
ciously toward Mrs. Anderson, who stood 
looking on at this scene with mouth and eyes 
wide open, and the camphor bottle in her 
hand. “ And we are going to take you to- 
our own home as soon as you are able.” 

“ But I must go on, too,” said June, 
feebly, “ when I am able.” 

“ Yes, dear, when you are able,” said the 
stately lady. “ But you must let me take 
care of your mother’s daughter until she is 
able to travel.” 

The next day Mrs. Anderson went on her 
way rejoicing in a new outfit for herself and 
her children, and more money than she had 
ever had in her life before, while our June 
was taken to the palace home of her mother’s 
friend. There was no daughter in that 
home, and Mrs. Seyton’s motherly heart 
yearned over this poor little waif so strangely 
adrift. But’ June wasn’t conquered yet. 
When health came back to her she an¬ 
nounced her determination to go on to the 
West, and “ pre-empt” her land still. The 
very first time she said this Mrs. Seyton left 
the room with her handkerchief to her eyes, 
and Boss, who was sitting near-her, looked 
up at her keenly. 

“ So you are determined to take posses¬ 
sion of territory, little June ? ” 

You see they had grown strangely familiar 
in the last few weeks. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I am not going to give 
up this way, after all my boasting.” 

“ I don’t want you to, my darling! I 
glory in your spirit! But, June dear, there 
is a vast territory nearer to you than Kan¬ 
sas, that has been waiting many years for 
some One to take possession; and that ‘ some 
one ’ is you. Will you take it, dear ? ” 

She understood him, if you don’t, reader, 
and of course this “ Woman’s Bight Move¬ 
ment ” ended, as you have known it would 
ever since I introduced Boss Seyton to your 
notice, in a wedding; and the little bride is 
so happy in the possession of the royal es¬ 
tate in the heart of her true noble husband 
that she never says a word about emigrating. 
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BURNT AT THE STAKE. 

A TALE OF 1692. 

BY JAMBS B. M’CABB, JB. 


A DARK day for the town of Salem in 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay it 
was, when Richard Sanford became judge of 
the special court for the witches. He was a 
stern, cold, cruel man, with hardly a spark 
of human feeling in his breast, and with a 
firm, hard countenance which made the little 
children shrink from him and the old wom¬ 
en of the town tremble with terror whenever 
he came near them. 

Judge Sanford was a man of thirty-one or 
two years of age, and of his life little-was 
known. He had passed the earlier portion 
of it in England, and had fled to this colony 
to escape the persecution which awaited him 
in his own country. After his arrival in the 
colony, he had settled in the town of Ply¬ 
mouth, and had taken quite a prominent 
part in the affairs of the settlement. He 
rose rapidly from place to place, distin¬ 
guished for his ability, but chiefly for that 
fanaticism which the Puritans dignified by 
the then name of religious zeal. When ex¬ 
citement arose about the Salem witches, a 
special court was appointed for the trial of 
suspected parties, and the governor of the 
colony appointed Richard Sanford judge. 

He came to Salem with the avowed deter¬ 
mination of ridding the place of the evil, and 
he performed his duty rigidly. All that 
cruelty, superstition and intolerance could do 
to exterminate the witches, was done by 
him. His coming was the beginning of sor¬ 


row such as the town had never known be- ■ 
fore. Cruelty reigned supreme. The most 
shameful stories were accepted as true, and 
the most playful remarks were tortured into 
proofs of guilt. To be anything but the 
gloomiest fanatic, was to be a witch. 

The limits of this sketch forbid our enter-, 
ing upon anything like' a full description of 
affairs in Salem and so we must pass on. 

One bright morning in Jane, in the year 
1692, Richard Sanford might have been seen 
passing thoughtfully and slowly through the 
streets of Salem, as if bent upon the execu¬ 
tion of some plan which he was then delib¬ 
erating. His step wag firm, and his keen 
glance surveyed everything around him, a3 
if seeking new victims for his court. He 
passed through the public streets, turned 
into a long, picturesque lane, and paused 
before the door of a neat and tasteful cottage 
and knocked. The door was opened by an 
old man with a calm, sedate face, in which 
every Puritanic characteristic was intensi¬ 
fied to a high degree. 

“1 salute thee, Richard Sanford, thou 
chosen vessel of the Lord,” said the old man 
in a stern, cold voice, “ and am rejoiced to 
bid thee welcome to my poor house.” 

“ Give the glory to God, my brother,” said 
the judge, in the broad, nasal tone then so 
popular. “1 am but an humble instru¬ 
ment in his hands. Is the maiden Maude. 
Howard within ? ” 
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“ Nay,” said the old man; “ she has gone 
out to walk. Her father was a profane, un¬ 
godly cavalier, but I trust that the maiden 
may yet be one of the elect. But come in, I 
pray.” 

“ Nay, not so,” said the judge. “ I will 
continue my walk, and mayhap I may meet 
with the maiden and return with her.” 

He left the house and passed towards the 
woods that bordered the edge of the town. 

Earlier in the morning, a merry young 
girl, whose proud, aristocratic features at 
once proclaimed her race—that grand old 
cavalier stock so hateful to the Puritans— 
hurried down the street and out into the 
woods that surrounded the town. It was 
Maude Howard on her way to meet her 
lover. Maude Howard was twenty years 
old. .She was tall and queenly, and by far 
the most beautiful girl in Salem. She was 
the daughter of an English gentleman, who, 
having lost his wife and property, left his 
child to the care of a distant relative named 
John Gough, who resided at Salem, in the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay. Maude was 
sent over to America by the first ship that 
sailed from-England after her father’s death. 
She was received by her guardian, and 
treated kindly, but with that quiet sternness 
which so strikingly characterized the do¬ 
mestic relations of the Puritans. She had 
been in Salem only two years, and she pined 
for the genial and hearty life of “ Merry 
England.” 

Before leaving her native country Maude 
had given her heart to a young officer of the 
royal army—the gallant Captain Henry Har- 
conrt. He was absent in Ireland with King 
William when she left England. When he 
returned, and found that Maude had gone to 
America, he sold out his commission and 
sailed from England. When he reached 
Salem it had been more than two years since 
he had parted from Maude. John Gough 
refused to allow him to visit her, and the 
lover’s were forced to resort to stolen inter¬ 
views in the woods. Maude had yielded to 
her lovers importunities, and had consented 
to fly with him from the colony. This 
morning she was going to meet him to make 
arrangements for their flight. They lingered 
in the woods, loath to separate lest this inter¬ 
view should be their last. 

“ And so you will go with me, Maude,” 
said the young man, tenderly, caressing her 
head which rested upon his shoulder. 

“ My heart bids me go with you, Henry,” 


she said, in a low tone; “ but something tells- 
me that such happiness as you speak of is 
not in store for either of us.” : ~ 

“ Cheer up, darling. You must not yield 
to your fears—they are groundless, and”-- 

At this moment a distant footfall was 
heard crushing the leaves, and the young 
man hastily telling Maude to meet him at the 
same spot prepared for flight, the next morn¬ 
ing, hurried away. 

Assuming an air of carelessness, Maude 
strolled on through the woods, and in a few 
minutes met with Judge Sanford, who was- 
coming towards her. She started in alarm, 
and would have turned aside, but it was too 
late. She fell nothing but aversion and fear 
for him, and she feared him as much as she 
detested him. For some time past he had 
visited Gough’s house quite regularly, and 
had paid her marked attention. She had 
tried to avoid him, but he would not be 
avoided. She could not escape him now, so 
she walked on calmly and with dignity. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Howard,” said the 
judge, as he came up. “You must bean 
ardent lover of Nature to venture alone into 
the woods in these unsettled times. Evil 
spirits love to haunt these groves, and you 
know not what harm may befall you here.” 

“ I fear them not, sir,” said the young 
woman, calmly. “ Heaven will protect me 
from all evil.” 

“ That is a proper feeling, young lady,” 
said her grim companion; “ but it is well not 
to be too rash. Enough of this. I have 
been to your guardian’s house, and not find¬ 
ing you there, have sought you here. I have 
something to say to you which concerns both 
of us.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” said Maude, coldly. 

“ Stern and pitiless as I may seem in the 
discharge of my duty,” said the judge, not 
heeding her, “I am a man and I have a 
heart—a heart which, till sorrow fell like a 
blight upon it, was all freshness and poetry 
—and that heart is yours, Maude Howard. 
From the moment I saw you, I loved you. 

It seemed as if the joy of my lost youth were 
coming back to me. I cannot be silent 
longer. I must tell you that I love you.” 

“It is unfortunate that you should love 
me. We are unsuited-to each other. We 
could not be happy together. I do not love 
you,” said Maude. ' 

“ Hear me, Maude,” cried the judge, in¬ 
terrupting her. “ I am no humble lover. I 
am known and honored throughout this 
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land. This colony holds no man whose 
power is greater than mine. I offer you 
riches, honor, station.” 

“ It is in vain to plead,” said Maude, with 
■dignity. “ I do not love you. "We had bet¬ 
ter be strangers.” 

Your heart is not your own to give,” 
said Sanford, bitterly. “ Beware, Maude 
Howard, I have you in my power. Once for 
all, X ask you to be my wife. Refuse me at 
your peril.” 

“ Do your worst, sir,” said Maude, haugh¬ 
tily, the spirit of the old cavalier line tinging 
her cheeks, and flashing from her eyes. 
“ Since you threaten me, X defy you. ” 

She swept by him proudly, and hurrying 
on was soon out of sight. Sanford watched 
her with a bitter smile, and passing to the 
spot where the lovers had stood, examined 
the footprints in the soft earth. After in¬ 
specting them for a moment, he rose, mut¬ 
tering sternly:— 

“ It is a3 I suspected. It was the English 
stranger. How, Maude Howard, we shall 
see whose power is greater, yours or mine.” 

He walked slowly back to the town. A few 
hours later a file of soldiers halted in front 
of the residence of John Gough—the officer 
in command of the party entered the house, 
and summoning Maude Howard, informed 
her that he was ordered to arrest her on the 
charge of witchcraft, and that she must go 
with him. At the same time a similar party 
proceeded to the inn, and arrested upon a 
like charge the young stranger Henry Har- 
couvt, who was stopping there. 

The court room at Salem was a large, wide 
apartment, hung with a heavy dark arras, 
and with a raised platform at the back of the 
room, with a table and cbair for the judge. 
In front of this table was a huge, unwieldy 
framework, the very sight of which made 
the gazer tremble. It was that terrible in¬ 
strument of torture, the rack. Near it was 
another table covered with instruments of 
torture, and articles used for the purpose of 
detecting witches. 

Richard Sanford was seated in the judge’s 
chair. There was a firm, resolute expres¬ 
sion upon his face, and a malignant light in 
his eyes. A man stood by the table heating 
in the flame of a lamp a long, steel blade. 
This instrument was a probe, used for the 
purpose of detecting witches, and the man 
who held it was Eaintnot Hopeful, the witch 
doctor of Salem. Four attendants stood by 
the rack, and between these men and the 


judge, Henry Harcourt stood with folde 
arms, gazing indignantly at him. 

“ Prisoner,” said the judge, sternly, “ the 
evidence against you is positive. You were 
seen in the woods conversing with one 
Maude Howard, who is known to be a witch, 
a most malicious witch. When I approach¬ 
ed, you fled. This proves beyond a doubt 
that you are the accomplice of the woman. 
The sentence of the court is that you be 
taken from here and burned at the stake 
until you are dead.” 

“lama soldier,” said Harcourt, calmly, 

“ and I know how to die; but I deny your 
right to inflict such an outrage upon a loyal 
subject of their majesties King William and 
Queen Mary.” 

“We, also, are their subjects,” said San¬ 
ford, coldly, “ and we are only doing our 
duty when we endeavor to rid this province 
of witchcraft. Your best plan will be to 
confess your guilt, and throw yourself upon 
the mercy of the court.” 

“ I have told you that I am innocent of the 
absurd charge you have brought against 
me,” said the young man, proudly. “To 
confess that I am guilty would be to utter a 
lie, and this I will never do.” 

“ Bind him to the rack,” exclaimed the 
judge. 

The four attendants seized the young man, 
placed him upon the bed of the rack, bound 
the cords to his wrists and ankles, and then 
taking their places at the levers, stood 
ready to turn them. The witch doctor ap- . 
proached the rack, and stood watching the 
victim. j' - 

“Your doom is fixed,” said the judge,! 
sternly; “ but you can save yourself much 
suffering. You shall acknowledge your 
guilt. Confess it, and you shall be released. 
Persist in your obstinacy, and you shall suf¬ 
fer torture.” 

“ You have my answer,” said the young 
man, firmly. “ I am innocent.” 

At a sign from Sanford, the levers were 
turned. 

“Cowards!” shrieked the young man in 
agony. 

“ Confess,” said the judge. 

“ Never! ” 

Another turn of the levers, and another 
shriek from the sufferer—the torture was 
growing more intense. 

“ Confess.” 

This time there was no answer. One of 
the attendants bent over the sufferer. 
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. “ He has fainted,” he said, rising and 

turning towards the judge. “ His limbs are 
nearly torn asunder.” 

Sanford ordered the men to release the 
victim and revive him. While this was be¬ 
ing done, an officer entered leading Maude 
, Howard. Sanford rested his head upon his 
hand, and seemed to he collecting all his 
firmness for some powerful effort. Soon 
he raised his head and gazed at her coldly. 
As he did so, Henry Harcourt regained con¬ 
sciousness, and seeing Maude, uttered her 
name feebly, With a sharp cry, she sprang 
to his side. 

“Good heavensl” she cried, “ ha3 this 
inhuman monster seized you, too, dear 
Henry ? ” 

“ I had hoped that I was alone in my mis¬ 
fortune. O God! that you should he here,” 
exclaimed the young man, faintly. 

“ Your voice is faint, and your face is as 
hueless as the grave,” said Maude, drawing 
closer to him. “ What have they done to 
you ? ” 

“The rack. -They have torn me almost 
asunder,” he gasped. 

“ This is infamous 1 ” cried the young girl, 
indignantly. “ Are you human ? ” she 
added, addressing Sanford. “Are you a 
man or a demon ? ” 

“Peace, woman I” said Sanford sternly. 

Turning from her, he commanded that all 
should retire from the room, and wait with¬ 
out until he summoned them to return. He 
wished to examine the witch alone. 

When the chamber was cleared, and 
Maude remained standing alone by the 
table, he arose hastily and approached her. 

“ Maude Howard,” he cried, hoarsely, 
“ you are in my power. Your lover has been 
condemned to die. He has already suffered 
the most terrible torture, and to-morrow he 
will be publicly executed.” 

“ Ho,no, Richard Sanford; he i3 innocentl 
I call to heaven to witness his innoceficel ” 

“ He has been condemned, and must suf¬ 
fer,” said Sanford, coldly. “But you can’ 
save your life. I have offered you my hand, 
and it is not to late to accept it. I can and 
will save you upon this condition.” 

“ I can die,” replied the young girl, 
calmly. 

“ Woman,” cried the judge, almost fran¬ 
tically, stretching out his hands which trem¬ 
bled violently, “ woman, I love you! In the 
name of heaven do not subject yourself to 
| the terrible torture that awaits you. Every 


pang that you will suffer will be felt by me. 
Maude, I entreat you to let me save you.” 

“You love me!” she cried, scornfully. 
“ Heaven forgive you thelie you utter. You • 
know I am innocent of the crime with which 
you charge me, and yet you'will not save me 1 
except upon conditions worse than death it¬ 
self.” 

Great drops of sweat beaded the pallid’ 
brow of the judge. He threw himself upon 
his knees, and raising his clasped hands,' 
cried frantically:— 

“ Maude, do not drive me mad! I cannot 
bear to consign you to the terrible doom that 
awaits you. On my knees I implore you to- 
accept my hand. You must not, you shall 
not die! ” 

“ Then save me—save both,” said Maude, 
quickly. 

“ I have named my conditions,” said the 
judge, rising and calming himself by a pow¬ 
erful effort; “ do you accept them ? ” 

“ No,” was the firm reply. “ Death with 
the man I love is sweeter than life with the 
one that I abhor.” 

“ You are lost,” said the judge, coldly. 
He resumed his seat and rang a small bell 
which lay on his table. An officer entered, 
and he ordered him to open the doors and 
admit the other prisoner and the attendants. 
In a few moments all resumed their places. 
The judge was silent for a moment, then he 
began:— 

“ I have examined the maiden. Her guilt 
is plain.” 

Turning to the witch doctor, he ordered 
him to examine the young girl’s person, and 
if he found any marks on her, to plunge his 
probe into them. In spite of her firmness, 
Maude shuddered. Harcourt, who had been 
resting heavily in the arms of his supporters, 
rose with difficulty as he heard the cruel 
order, and exclaimed, feebly:— 

“Stay! she is innocent. Do with me as 
you will, but spare her! ” 

“ I shall not feel it, dear Henry,” said the 
young girl, going to him and takiug his 
hand. “ I will bear it bravely. Not a groan 
or a sigh shall escape my lips.” 

The witch doctor approached, and taking 
her by the arm, said to her rudely:— 

“ I must search for the devil’s mark, young 
woman.” 

He led her away and stripped her to her 
waist. She did not shrink as she stood there 
among those cruel men, with her fair form 
exposed to their rude gaze. Harcourt hid 
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his face in his hands, and wept like a child, 
and the judge cast his eyes upon the floor, 
and his stern face grew as pale as marble; 
yet he was very calm. - 

The witch doctor held his probe in the 
flame of the lamp, and as he did so, ran his 
eyes searchingly over the young girl’s form. 
She bore the scrutiny without flinching. 
The spirit of the whole cavalier race was in 
her blood then, nerving her with firmness. 
Suddenly the witch doctor uttered an ex¬ 
clamation of delight as his keen eye detected 
a small, dark spot upon her breast. In¬ 
stantly the heated probe glittered before her 
eyes, and then it was plunged into her 
bosom. 

It was more than her woman’s nature, 
heroic as it. was, could endure. With a 
piercing shriek she staggered and was fall¬ 
ing, when Harcourt sprang forward and re¬ 
ceived her in his arms, and kneeling by her, 
-endeavored to staunch the blood that was 
flowing from the wound. The judge had 
risen to his feet; his eyes were bloodshot and 
he trembled violently. 

“ Look up, Maude,” said her lover, ten¬ 
derly. “ They shall not harm you again— 
they shall kill me before they harm you 
again.” 

“ I did not mean to be so weak, dearest,” 
she whispered, faintly; “ but the pain was so 
terrible. I tried to spare you the suffering, 
hut I could not repress the cry.” 

“ O Maude! could I die to save you! ” he 
murmured, tearfully. 

“ We shall die together, Henry,” she said, 
gently, all the while striving to keep back 
the groans that her agony sought to wring 
from her. u We shall not be parted. We 
are going to a land where sorrow never 
comes. There we shall be happy and at 
•rest.” 

All this while the judge had been stand¬ 
ing watching them, like one in a dream. 
How he spoke slowly and in a hollow voice 


pronounced the doom of each. Maude was 
to suffer death by fire at sunset that evening,, 
and her lover was to meet the same fate at 
sunrise the next morning. 

They were separated and led away. Long 
after the attendants had left the court room, 
the judge still sat there. It was late when 
he returned to his lodgings, and during the 
long afternoon and night he paced his cham¬ 
ber, plunged in the deepest gloom. A stern, 
guilty expression always rested upon his 
countenance after this, and when he died, 
long years after the execution of Maude 
Howard, he suffered the most fearful pangs 
of conscience. 

At sunset a crowd collected in the public 
square of Salem. In the centre of the place 
was a large stake, surrounded by a pile of 
fagots, and to this stake Maude Howard was 
chained. Just as the sun sank into the west, 
lighting up the strange scene with a soft 
and subdued radiance, circling the head of 
the innocent victim of cruelty and supersti¬ 
tion with a halo of light, the executioner 
fired the pile. The flames flared up wildly, 
and had almost hidden the form of the young 
girl from view, when a violent commotion 
was seen in the crowd. A man broke 
through the throng, and rushing towards the 
stake, sprang upon the pile. Falling upon 
his knees, he clasped the young girl around 
the waist, and resting his head upon her 
breast, cried:— 

“ Maude! Maude! we will die together.” 

* It was Henry Harcourt. 

The sun went down and the darkness 
came on. The flames hissed and leaped 
around the devoted pair. Not a cry nor a 
groan escaped them. Locked in each other’s 
arms they yielded to the rage of the cruel 
element. When the moon arose, only a 
heap of smouldering embers and a mass of 
blackened bones remained where the stake 
and the victims had been. 
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CORN-COBS. 

BY AUGUST BBL&. 


T HE cornfields -were beautiful in the sum¬ 
mer, the leaves on the stalks grew as 
long and green as they could, and the yel¬ 
low silk hung like wavy skeins of floss. The 
sun and rain and pure air had been good 
friends—this the cornfields knew, and they 
rustled thankfully whenever they had a 
chance. But the growing ears on which the 
little pearly kernels were clustered were all 
wrapt up so close and warm in their soft 
green husks that they, saw and heard noth¬ 
ing at'all of the great fair world—they only 
slept and grew. Life had not begun to mean 
much to them. 

But it meant something when harvest time 
came. That was like a great revolution. 
The tall stalks were cut down and carried 
away, it was their time of humility; but the 
ripe, full ears were stripped of their shelter¬ 
ing husks, saw the light of day for the first 
time, and were made of great importance. 
Whenever one of them happned to be a red 
ear, then there was an excitement indeed, 
which the corn did not understand at all. 

At last the husking was over, and then all 
the ears of corn were heaped up in a great 
cart, and carried away to be stored in the 


large, unused room over the farmhouse 
kitchen. There they were tumbled down on 
the foor and left to meditate. The kernels 
felt no pride, and the cobs no shame, for they 
did not know yet that one was any better 
than the other, and so they lay there peace¬ 
fully together. 

But by and by, on rainy days, the farmer’s 
men would come up-stairs sometimes to shell 
corn, and all the kernels they were careful 
to put in the big bushel measure, hut the 
cobs were thrown over in the corner, any¬ 
where to get them out of the way, and 
sometimes they were trodden upon and 
broken. 

“John,” said one of the men, one day, 
“you’ll have to carry all the corn we’ve 
shelled over to the mill to-morrow, and when 
the meal comes we shall have some grand 
johnny-cakes for breakfast.” 

The corn listened, and every kernel felt a 
secret joy in its heart, for, although they did 
not know what the mill was nor what should 
befall them there, nor even what johnny- 
cakes were, yet still they felt that they were 
of importance ii^ the world, and were to 
meet with great adventures. 
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But the cobs over in the comer felt dis¬ 
comfited, and whispered to one another:— 
“ What will be done with ns ? Are we not 
worth anything at all ? ” 

Yes, they were worth something, for pres¬ 
ently they heard John say that when all the 
chips were gone, he would take the cobs 
down and keep them in the wood-box to 
kindle a fire with. 

“And that will be the end of ns,” said 
some of the cobs, sadly, for they lay close by 
a knothole where they could look down into 
the kitchen, and had often noticed that when 
the chips went into the fire they never came 
out again. Then the cobs felt very much 
dispirited, all except one of the eldest, and 
he said to the rest encouragingly:— 

“ Never mind, my friends, let.us try to do 
all the good we can in the world, even if it is 
only to kindle the fire! ” 

The next day all the com that was shelled 
went away to the mill, and all the com that 
was not shelled felt that it would not have to 
wait long before its own day of glory would 
come also. But the cobs lay humbly in the 
corner, and only tried to keep out of the 
way. They felt as if life had no possible joy 
in store for them, and such a feeling is de¬ 
pressing even to a corn-cob. 

But by and by they heard steps coming up¬ 
stairs, not the heavy tread of the farmer or 
his men, but-little paltering, uneven steps 
that seemed to find it very hard work to 
climb, and little voices were whispering and 
laughing together. Then the door flew open 
and in came the farmer’s two twin children, 
"Willie and Katy, blue-eyed, curly-headed 
darlings, only six years old. They were on 
a voyage of discovery, and all ready for play 
and frolic. 

They ran up and down across the floor, 
they peeped out of the windows, they found 
the knothole in the board, and dropped two 
or three kernels down through it into the 
kettle of hot water on the stove, and then 
finding themselves right in the heap of cobs 
they began to build houses. Hurrah! the 
cobs began to feel light-hearted, something 
grand was happening to them at last. 

Do you know how to build houses of cobs? 
They are better than blocks. First you lay 
down two about five inches apart, and then 
two more just the other way across them, 
and so on two by two, till the house is about 
eight cobs high, and then you lay the roof 
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and put on the chimney. Or you can make 
the house larger, with four rooms, each hav¬ 
ing a cob wall, or yon can build the whole 
thing a great deal higher and call it a church 
or a monument. Willie and Katy did every¬ 
thing that could be done; they played there 
all the afternoon, and built a village with 
one street, and.six houses each side of the 
street, and a meeting-house, a store and a 
schoolhouse. Each of the three rag-babies 
had a house to itself, and in the schoolhouse 
Willie put the eldest cob, who was very tall, 
and made him stand up straight as if he were 
hearing lessons. Then he put a big cob in 
the store behind the counter, and a little cob 
in front whose mother had sent him to buy 
raisins. Then Katie put two cobs to live in 
every house, and named them after her 
aunts and uncles, and cousins. Ah, now 
indeed the cobs felt that they were of impor¬ 
tance in the world, and it was even a great 
deal better than being made into johnny- 
cakes. After all, there is some happiness in 
store for everybody. 

And there the children played all the 
afternoon. They made the cob ladie3 visit 
each other, and sent the cob children to 
school. There was no end to the fun, and 
when the farmer’s wife came up to call her 
little ones to supper, and saw their wonder¬ 
ful village full of inhabitants, she smiled 
kindly, and said the cobs should be left there 
for them to play with all winter, and she 
would not use one of them for kindling, and 
that made the little ones very happy. 

“There, do you hear that?” said the 
eldest cob, to his scholars. “ See what won¬ 
derful good fortune has come to us! ” 

And the cobs were all glad at heart. Why 
not ? "Were they not a village ? were they 
not people with names? and did they not 
give tea-parties, and go to meeting, and send 
their children to school? For all 8ort§ of 
delightful adventures came to them while the 
farmer’s children played with them, and at 
night when Katy and Willie were fast asleep, 
and the moon shone in on the old room over 
the kitchen, who knows what wonderful 
times the cobs had, and what histories their 
lives were! 

And so their use and happiness came to 
them. I think myself it was delightful, and 
a thousand times better than lying dolefully 
in one corner, wishing they could go to mill 
and be made into johnny-cakes! 
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HER FIRST AND THIRD HUSBAND. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


I N the house nearly opposite to my fath¬ 
er’s, in the days of my boyhood, lived 
Captain David Russell, a retired mariner, 
who appeared to be in comfortable circum¬ 
stances, and to enjoy life as a hale hearty 
man of sixty odd, who is happy in his do¬ 
mestic relations, as he ought to be. 

He had two sons, the elder of whom was 
in active service at sea as mate of a ship, 
while the other, who was about thirty, kept 
a small store down town, and lived with his 
wife and one little fairy of a girl in a part of 
the same house with the old folks, though 
making a separate family. The name on 
his sign door down town read, “ J. Bunker 
Russell,” and I observed that the neighbors 
in speaking of him often called him “ John 
Bunker,” as if that were his full name. 
Even my own mother, though she took 
pride in being very correct as to the use of 
names, would sometimes forget herself and 
send me on an errand to John Bunker’s 
store. I could not help thinking this very 
strange, and one day, on my return, I de¬ 
termined to know whether there was any 
good reason for it. 

“ Mother,” said I, “ isn’t his name John 
Bunker Russell ? ” 

“ TVhy yes, child. What makes thee 
ask?” My mother was a birthright Quaker, 
and from the force of education and habit 
generally used the plain language to her 
.children, though she did not insist upon our 
doing the same, but left us quite free in 
this respect. 

“ Why, you most always tell me to go 
■down to John Bunker’s store.” - 


“Do I? Well, what of it? That’s his 
name, or at least a part of it. But if thee is 
so particular, I must try to remember and 
say Russell every time.” 

“ Oh, J am not very particular, mother, 
but you are in every other case but this.” 

Mother laughed. “ Well, I’ll tell thee,” 
she said. “ His name was John Bunker, 
and the Russell was added after he grew up. 
Now don’t bother me with questions about 
it, for I couldn’t tell thee the whole particu¬ 
lars of the story.” 

“ Then of course,” said I, “ he isn’t David 
Russell’s son.? ” 

“ I didn’t say that he was or wasn’t,” an¬ 
swered my dear mother. “ There now, let 
me alone.” 

“ And as Captain Paul Russell is older 
than John Bunker,” said I, puzzling over it, 
“ of course Aunt Judith Russell, a3 we call 
her, isn’t Paul’s own mother.” 

“ Yes, she is, too. Now ask thy father, 
when he gets back from New York, and he 
can tell thee all about it, for he knows the 
names of the different places, and the ships, 
and all about it.” 

My father was then absent, being captain 
of a coaster; but I did not fail to get the 
whole story of the Russell family from him 
on his return. And now, at this distance&f 
time, when all the principal parties in the 
drama have passed on, I can tell the story in 
my own way. . 

On a Sabbath morning in 1805, David 
Russell and Judith Swain stood side by side 
in the Friends’ meeting-house at Nantucket, 
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and solemnly pledged themselves, each to 
the other, as husband and wife, after the 
manner of their sect. Both were young and 
ardent, full of hope for the future, and rich 
in love for each other, if not in worldly 
goods and chattels. David had already 
shipped when he plighted his faith to his 
bride, and the honeymoon had not yet 
waued when he sailed on a voyage to 'W'al- 
wich Bay as mate of the goo.d ship Leo, 
whereof his old acquaintance and neighbor, 
Aaron Bunker, was master. 

The ship help her course across the At¬ 
lantic towards the Azores, intending to touch 
at one of these islands before proceeding 
on her southern voyage, and when nearly up 
with the longitude of Flores, a heavy gale 
was experienced, compelling the ship to lay 
to for safety. During Russell’s watch on 
deck one night, and when the gale was at its 
height, a strange sail was seen close aboard, 
driving directly down upon the Leo’s quar¬ 
ter, under scudding canvas. Owing to the 
blackness of the night and the rate at which 
the stranger was moving, she was so near 
when the alarm was given that there was no 
time to get the ship headed off to avoid a 
collision. Russell, in a voice of thunder, 
ordered the tiller to be jammed hard up, and 
then jumped upon the taffrail just as the 
strange ship’s jibboom, high it? air, passed 
across, sweeping away the Leo’s spanker 
gaff and all the gear attached, as if it had 
been cobwebs, while the bluff of the bow, 
striking a spare spar which projected through 
the stern-hawse of the Leo, snapped off like 
a mere pipestem. But both ships were 
saved, for it was but a glancing blow. The 
danger had been perceived just in time by 
those on board the scudding ship, but the 
helm had been forced hard a starboard. At 
the instant of contact, she was swinging 
rapidly in obedience to her rudder, and as 
the spare spar broke, the two vessels cleared 
each other by a very touch-and-go. 

The little whaler, despite her helm, was 
forced up into the wind, and narrowly es¬ 
caped foundering before she could he got 
back to her former course. When this was 
fairly done, all on board breathed more 
freely, but shuddered as they thought of the 
hairbreadth escape from total destruction. 
But where, oh, where, was Mr. Russell ? 
The last seen of the young mate was when 
he jumped upon the taffrail, the last sound 
heard from him was his stentorian cry to 
those on board the strange ship, “ Starboardl 


Hard a starboard! ” His fate, like that of 
thousands of brave seamen and soldiers, was- 
to be summed up in the one awful word,. 
“ Missing! ” 

All that could he known of the stranger 
was that she was a very large ship, and ap¬ 
parently a man-of-war, and some had heard 
voices shouting in great excitement, but 
seemingly in some foreign tongue. At day¬ 
light the next morning the gale had some¬ 
what abated, but na sail was in sight from- 
the Leo’s masthead, and-so without material 
damage, save in the loss of her chief mate, 
she made sail, touching at Fayal, where a 
new officer was shipped, and then proceeded 
on her cruise in the South Atlantic. 

Meanwhile the young wife, in her quiet 
home at Nantucket, had settled down into- 
the matron, enrolling herself in the ranks of 
those whose missions seemed to be, in those- 
days, to wait like faithful Penelope for the 
return of their long-absent lords. But she. 
had not to wait long for the fatal tidings;, 
for the early arrival of another whaler from 
Walwich Bay, which had spoken the Leo, 
set the dreadful truth beyond all doubt, and 
. the bride of a few short months was a widow, 
even before the beautiful seal of maternity 
had been set upon the fair brow. 

In due time the Leo, deeply laden with- 
oily treasure, arrived home. 

The sight of her lost husband’s shipmates 
only stirred anew the wound in the widow’s 
heart; yet there was consolation in the sym¬ 
pathetic visit of Captain Bunker, and his 
generous praises of his lost mate. The Leo 
was to be fitted out again immediately, and 
the captain’s stay on shore was very brief. 
Time works wonders, as we all know, and it 
had already begun to exert its feeling influ¬ 
ence. Aaron Bunker though on the verge 
of thirty, was thus far a bachelor, and to the 
surprise of both matrons and maidens, he 
seemed determined to remain so for the- 
present. And so when he had made more 
voyages, and five years had elapsed since 
the fatal night of the collision off the Azores, 
it was a matter of no surprise to the staid 
and prudent members of the Society of 
Friends that David Russell’s widow stood 
again in the meeting-house, to exchange 
vows with her second husband. She had 
done well, everybody said: little Paul would- 
have a kind father, and as for Aaron, he, 
too, had certainly chosen wisely. 

And Judith was, indeed, happy in the new 
marriage relation, though as Captain Bunker 
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tad more voyages to make, she was still 
forced to continue the part of waiting Pene¬ 
lope. Two more years passed, and the long 
train of grievances endured by our seamen 
had led to a rupture between our govern¬ 
ment and that of Great Britain. 

It was a heavy hour for Judith Bunker 
■when the news of the declaration of war 
reached her island home. Captain Bunker 
had sailed but a few months before on a 
voyage to the Pacific Ocean; he was away on 
the other side of Cape Horn, and his return 
not to be looked for under two years. Would 
the Ardent run the gauntlet in safety ? was 
•now an anxious question, for, in addition 
do the ordinary dangers of the seas, it was 
■now predicted by those who ought to know, 
that the enemy’s naval cruisers would in¬ 
fest every sea, the Pacific as well as the At¬ 
lantic. But like a brave little woman, she 
tried to hope for the best, and while she 
prayed for the safety of her husband, she 
strove to do her whole duty by her two boys, 
so unlike each other, and yet so equally dear 
to her mother’s heart. As she looked upon 
Paul, now a stout stripling, and already talk-. 
ing of the time when he, too, should go 
■“ round : Cape Horn,” a tear would some¬ 
times escape her, as a tribute, to the memory 
•of him to whom the freshness of her first 
love had been given. But this was over in 
a moment, for her heart told her that he 
•was gone forever, and that her duties were 
•with the living present and the anxious 
future. 

The story now returns to David Russell, 
who, although mourned as lost, and believed 
to be at the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, 
had been preserved by one of those strange 
•chances which seem little short of miracles, 
and which are yet not so uncommon in the 
■sailor or soldier. At the moment of the 
collision when the strange ship’s jibboom 
was nearly over his head, he had been 
thrown from his balance and lost his footing. 
Clutching wildly in the air, he seized upon 
some rope, he knew not what, but supposed 
at the instant it was the spanker rang of his 
own ship. More rapidly than he could think, 
he was lifted and swung out into the dark¬ 
ness, while his only safety lay in clinging 
•desperately to whatever he had laid hold up¬ 
on. A moment more, and he realized that 
he was far away from the Leo, and among 
the bowsprit gear of the other ship. Her 
jibboom had been carried away in the con¬ 
flict, but he had been fortunate enough to 


escape without bodily injury. As Soon as 
he found his footing, and partially regained 
strength, he made his way in over the ship’s 
bow, when he found himself surrounded by 
a crowd of rough bearded seamen, talking in 
a language which he did not understand, but 
which he knew well enough to be French. 

Prom the size of the ship, and the great 
number of men on her deck t he supposed 
that she was a man-of-war, and he was soon 
taken in charge by a young officer who spoke 
good English, and escorted aft to tell his 
story to the captain. That potentate thought 
the story sufficiently marvelous, but as he 
could not doubt the tale with the living evi¬ 
dence before him, he only shrugged his 
shoulders and expressed his astonishment in 
pantomime, as Russell’s statement was in¬ 
terpreted to him. The vessel was the For¬ 
midable, line-of-battle-ship, which had been 
with several others of her class on the "West 
Indian station, but was now returning, to 
join the combined French and Spanish fleet. 
She had been separated from her consorts 
before the gale came on, and was now mak¬ 
ing the best of her way to the home rendez¬ 
vous. Beyond the loss of her jibboom, the 
ship had sustained no material damage in 
the collision with the Leo. 

Russell was well treated on board the 
Frenchman, but the prospect before him 
was anything but cheering to a young man 
of his character and nationality. His voy¬ 
age, which he had begun with such high 
hopes, was of course broken up and lost. 
All Europe was in a state of war, and the 
chances of returning to his own country for 
years to come were very uncertain, even if 
he were permitted to be a free agent. But 
every able-bodied man, and especially every 
able seaman, was wanted in these troubled 
times; the fleet of both English and French 
must be manned, and those in authority 
were not wont to be over-scrupulous as to 
the means made use of to get recruits. From 
the hour he set foot on board the man-of-war, 
Russell was beset with solicitations to enter 
his name as a volunteer in the French navy, 
but all offers and blandishments were stead¬ 
ily refused. His determination, kept always 
in view, was to make his escape and get 
back to his own country as soon as any op¬ 
portunity presented itself, and he resolved 
that if he served under any other flag than 
his own, it should be under compulsion, and 
never as a volunteer. 

In due time the Formidable safely ran the 
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gauntlet of the English blockading squadron, 
and joined the combined fleet in the Bay of 
Cadiz. But Bussell was not permitted to go 
on shore, and though he succeeded in gain¬ 
ing the ear of the Erench admiral, he re¬ 
ceived no satisfaction from the interview, 
for the truth was, he was too fine a man .to 
be lost. He was urged, coaxed, solicited, 
and even threatened, but he steadily re¬ 
fused to enlist, and returned to the Formid¬ 
able as a sort of prisoner, though on duty. 
He preferred duty of any kind, however, to 
a life of sulky inaction, so he resolved to be 
quiet and submissive, and to bide his time. 

In a few days the whole fleet put to sea, 
and soon after gave battle to the ships of 
Nelson off Trafalgar. In the great conflict, 
Bussell found himself bearing a part, though 
with little heart or soul in that result; but 
the Formidable was one of the captured 
ships, and he became a prisoner in the hands 
of the English, thus literally jumping out of 
the pan into the fire, for notwithstanding 
his straightforward story, confirmed by his 
French shipmates, little heed was given to 
it, and it was apparent that England ex¬ 
pected every man—who spoke good English 
—to do his duty. 

He was transferred and changed about 
from one ship to another, until his original 
statement and his identity were entirely lost 
sight of. When he attempted to remon¬ 
strate, he was charged with being a rene¬ 
gade Englishman, and threatened with 
hanging at the yardarm; for he was assured 
that it would not he difficult to find those 
who would swear to him as a deserter from 
the British navy. There was no help for it 
but patience, and he submitted to his fate, 
but always doing duty as a pressed man, and 
stoutly refusing to enroll his name as a vol¬ 
unteer. Thus seven years of the prime of 
his life were worn away, with no opportunity 
for escape from his thraldom. He was sel¬ 
dom allowed to go on shore in any port 
where it was possible to desert successfully, 
and was always under watch and guard as a 
pressed man, and one not to be trusted out 
of sight. 

He had several times written letters to 
his wife, and to others in his native island, 
but none of these ever reached their destina¬ 
tion. Two or three attempts at desertion 
had proved failures, and had only served to 
make his situation the harder, and to cut off 
the little liberty which had before been al¬ 
lowed him. Swallowed up in the insatiable 


maw of the British navy, he had nearly 
settled down into the most hopeless, aimless 
existence, when the war was declared in 
1812, and he found himself compelled to 
serve actively against the land of his birth. 
But still a little gleam of hope stole into his 
benighted heart, when he learned that he, 
with others, was to be assigned to the Bing- 
dove, sloop-of-war, and sent on a cruise to- 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The chances of communicating with his 
home, and even the chance of final escape,, 
would be much improved if he could get in¬ 
to the South Sea on the further side of Cape- 
Horn. With this hope to live for, he became 
more cheerful, and did his duty so well that 
he soon rose high in the estimation of the 
commander and officers of the Ringdove, 
being valued as one of the finest seamen on 
board. 

After doubling Cape Horn, the sloop-of- 
war proceeded to Valparaiso to refit, finding 
no American vessel in port on the arrival. 
Bussell, having completely won the confi¬ 
dence of his commanding officer, was al¬ 
lowed liberty on shore with his watchmates, 
and he now determined to make a bold push 
for freedom. He bargained with a Chilian, 
who agreed, for a certain consideration, to- 
stow him away in his own house, and keep 
him snug until the Bingdove should be far 
away in blue water. But as his watch was 
likely to have another turn on shore before 
sailing, he meant to defer his attempt until 
this last day on land, when the ship would 
be ready for sea. He saw no one in his 
wanderings about the port whom he could 
recognize as an old acquaintance, but having 
learned in the course of his inquiries that 
the captain of a Nantucket whaler was lying 
sick in the marine hospital, he went without 
loss of time to find him. He was admitted 
according to his request, but was cautioned 
not to talk to the sick man, who was pros¬ 
trate with fever, and not in a condition to- 
bear any fatigue or excitement. Still he 
was not considered to be in danger, the at¬ 
tendant said; only “comfortably sick.” 
“ What was his name ? ” The official did 
not remember, but it was down on the books 
somewhere. 

Bussell approached the bedside eagerly, 
for he felt almost sure he could recognize 
any shipmaster of those who claimed Nan¬ 
tucket as their birthplace. 

Nor was he mistaken in this instance, for 
eight years of active service, and a long fit of 
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'sickness, had not so changed the looks of his 
old friend and comrade Aaron Bunker but 
that he was instantly known. Bussell’s first 
impulse was to rush to him, to grasp his 
hand, to take him in his arms; but he re¬ 
strained himself, and stood waiting to see 
what effect his apparition, as if from the 
dead, would have upon the captain. The 
sick man, who appeared-to be quite clear in 
mind, at first turned his glance mechanically 
and with an air of indifference upon the man 
in English man-of-war rig, but gradually his 
dull eyes dilated, and strange emotion made 
itself visible in his haggard face. He placed 
his thin hand over his eyes, as if to get a 
better view. 

“He never had a twin brother, that I 
knew of,” he muttered to himself. Then 
suddenly he cried, in great agitation, “ Speak 
man! Are you David Bussell, or his ghost?” 
Then, as if ashamed of this emotion, he 
closed his eyes, muttering again, “No—no 
—he went to the bottom of the Atlantic 
eight years ago. Besides, if he were .alive, 
he never could wear that rig.” 

His hand was seized with a strong hearty 
grasp, which made him start up from his 
pillow. There was no attendant near to in¬ 
terfere, or the interview might have been 
cut short at this point. 

“ I am David Bussell, in the flesh, and no 
ghost at all. It’s a long story to tell how I 
come to be here, and sailing under these 
colors; but you may, and you do know, 
Aaron, Bunker, that is not of my own free 
will, and I trust to break my chains very 
soon. You are the first man from old Nan¬ 
tucket that I have looked upou for eight 
yean. But I must not excite you while you 
are so weak. Be calm now, and tell me all 
about home and the dear ones I left there.” 

His heart was so full that he could not yet 
utter the name of the one dear one, dearer 
than all else besides. But he was entirely 
unprepared for the terrible agitations of this 
friend, whom he thus exhorted to be calm. 

“ Calm, calm! ” repeated the sick man, in 
almost a shriek of agony. “ David Bussell, 
you— But no, it is all a dream, and yet it 
is not, for I am in my right mind. How in 
heaven’s name did you— But no matter, 
it’s enough that you are here alive, and tell¬ 
ing me to be calm] ” 

Bussell thought he must be wandering in 
mind, and did his best to quiet and soothe 
him. But the one question he must have an 
answer to. 


“ My wife, Aaron ? Tell me that my wife 
is well, or was when you last left home'. 
Tell me this, Aaron, and I will not excite 
you more. I will leave you as soon as you 
have answered this question I ” 

“ Leave! No, sit down, man. Sit here, 
close at my side, for you must know all,” 
said the sick man, with forced calmness. 
“ Your wife ? How can X tell you ? and yet 
I must. My God! David Bussell, do you 
know ? No, of course you do not know that 
your wife has been my wife for the past 
three years! ” 

The grasp of the hand relaxed. Bussell’s 
face dropped upon the side of the bed, and 
his strong frame shook with the agony of 
the first shock. Both men were silent for 
two or three minutes. 

“ She mourned yon truly, David, and gave 
five full years to your memory. I made 
three more voyages in the Leo, always wait¬ 
ing and hoping before I spoke to her of love. 
I have been very happy with Judith, and I 
have been faithful to your boy, David—for 
you have a boy, and a noble one, too—as I 
was to my own, who is still but an infant. 
Both' boys call her ‘ mother,’ David, and she 
loves them equally. But if she knew what 
you and 1 know at this moment, I think her 
dear heart would be broken.” 

Another shudder went through the power¬ 
ful frame—the last one—and Bussell raised 
his face with an expression stern and yet 
tender. He seemed to have seen his way 
clear, and to be strong with high resolve. 

“ Her dear heart shall not be broken, 
Aaron, for she need never know the truth. 
I confess that for eight years I have cher¬ 
ished the hope of meeting Judith again in 
this world; but that is all over now. Go 
back to your wife, Aaron, and be happy; for 
although she is also my wife, it could bring 
nothing but misery to her to know that 1 am 
living.” 

“ But you must know, David, that the 
legal claim is yours.” 

“ If it is mine, I waive it now and forever. 
I shall try to escape as soon as I can from 
this accursed British service; but I shall 
never make myself known to any townsman 
of mine. There is room enough somewhere 
in the jvorld for us. This secret is yours 
and mine, Aaron. I know that you will 
keep it inviolate for her sake.” 

“ And you have no blame either for her or 
me ? ” asked Captain Bunker, in a choking 
voice. 
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“ Blame! no; my wife—our wife, Aaron, 
is above all blame. There is no blame at¬ 
taching to any one in such a case; and yet 
strange it is that this very fact makes it the 
harder to bear for all three of the parties. 
Keep the secret, Aaron, to your grave! I 
only ask that you will do your duty by my 
boy, as I know you have done it heretofore, 
and let me be forgotten.” 

“ I would gladly promise all this to you, 
David, for I know and feel that you are 
right. Yours is the best and only true solu¬ 
tion of such a problem, whatever the law 
may say about it. For the sake of her peace 
—though I hope not' from any more selfish 
motive—I could make you the promise you 
ask for, and keep it loo. But in this case, 
David, the problem will work out its own 
solution in a better way even than you have 
suggested. I feel that such promises on my 
part would be idle, for I shall never live to 
fulfill them. They say that I am getting 
better now, but X know that my strength is 
failing day by day, and feel that my time on 
earth is very short. No, you need not tell 
me that lam foolish, or that I alarm myself 
without good cause, for I see it in your face 
that you are going to say something of the 
kind. I think I know my own condition and 
chances of life, and I feel sure that I never 
shall see Judith again. Now I want you in 
your turn to make a promise to me. If you 
break, away from the service under the Eng¬ 
lish flag, which I think you will do very 
soon, make inquiries about me, and as soon 
as you know that I have ceased to live, re¬ 
turn to your wife. For she is lawfully and 
truly your wife, and will love you, if you re¬ 
turned under those circumstances, even as 
she now loves your memory, believing you 
dead for years. David, we both love this 
woman, and are studying her happiness; if 
you love her well enough to conceal from 
her'the knowledge of your existence, that 
she may be happy with me, you must cer¬ 
tainly love her well enough to promise that 
you will do as I desire, in case you hear of 
pay death.”" 

“I will! ”. answered Russell, solemnly. 
“ But if I should escape, as I hope to in this 
port, the chances are that I shall return to 
America penniless. You have not thought 
of that.” 

“ Indeed I have,” answered Aaron Bun¬ 
ker. “ I have left something behind, for I 
have been moderately prosperous in money 
matters, and meant, when I sailed in the 


Ardent, that this should be my last voyage. 
Judith is not penniless, by any means. By 
my will, executed before I sailed, all that I 
leave goes to her during life, and after her, 
to your child and mine, in equal shares. 
Promise me this, too, David—that you will 
be a father to. my boy, as I have been and 
always intended to be to yours.” 

The promise was given by Russell with as . 
much emotion as if his friend had been really 
at the point of death. 

“ I feel very happy in this promise, for 
we know that, as old shipmates, we can rely 
upon each other’s word. Give me your 
hand upon it, David. Mark what I say, I 
am nearer the end than you or the doctors 
think—but I am not afraid to die, for I have 
kept a fair record; and though I married 
your wife, it seems, yet I have done no 
wrong, knowingly, to man or woman. 'With 
this promise from you, I may say that I am 
quite content, and stand ready when the 
time comes. And now let us talk of other 
matters. My ship, the Ardent, is nearly 
full of oil—at any rate, she has a good voy¬ 
age in her hold already. She is now out 
here on a short cruise, in charge of my mate, 
Joe Barnard; you know him well. Joe is a 
good whaleman and a worthy fellow, but he 
is not a man I would desire to leave in 
charge, if I had any choice in the matter. 
He will follow anywhere, if somebody else 
will lead, but he lacks confidence in himself 
as %oon as he is thrown upon his own re¬ 
sources. I only wish that you, David Rus¬ 
sell, were on board the Ardent and had 
command of her.” 

“ Do you expect her in here soon ? ” Rus¬ 
sell asked. 

“ No, I hope not, for she would run into 
the very jaws of death before I could get on 
board myself, weak as I am now. I told 
Mr. Barnard to look in at Talchuana first, 
and to find out there whether any man-of- 
war was in this bay before he started round 
here. I gave him these orders because I 
had heard a rumor that your ship, the Ring¬ 
dove, and several others were coming round 
in this station, hoping to capture David 
Porter, who is scouring the Pacific in that 
saucy frigate the Essex.” 

The attendant belonging to the hospital 
here hurried in with a very anxious face, 
like a night-watchman rushing up after a 
row is all over. But seeing the sick man 
evidently so calm and happy, he returned 
again, and the two held another hour’s con- 
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versation together. Eussell related the story 
of his miraculous escape on the night of-the 
collision, and something of his subsequent 
adventures; and Captain Bunker went more 
into the detail concerning a hundred mat¬ 
ters at home, in which the long absent wan¬ 
derer was deeply interested. He was still 
full of anxiety about the ship, and from time 
to time returned to that subject. He him¬ 
self owned a quarter of the Ardent and her 
cargo. She was a great traveler, and with a 
fair start, he did not fear the Kingdove, or 
any other British cruiser; but there were the 
chances of the elements, and his want of 
confidence in his mate’s firmness. 

At the hour of parting they mutually re¬ 
newed their promises concerning the woman 
they loved and her children. 

“ But,” said Aaron, again, “ my promise 
amounts to nothing, because I shall never 
live to carry it out. When you come ashore 
again, call here before you start up country 
for Santiago. I may have more to say to 
you. If I am not living, I will leave a writ¬ 
ten message for you.” 

When Bussell got his last liberty day on 
shore, some ten days later, he lost no time 
in making inquiry at the hospital. But the 
shock to his feelings was terrible when he 
learned that Captain Bunker had been buried 
the day before. His words had been indeed 
prophetic, and he was nearer his end when 
he uttered them than he himself had sup¬ 
posed. A package was delivered to Bussell 
by the steward of the hospital, and on open¬ 
ing it a considerable sum in ready money 
was found, with three letters directed by the 
feeble hand of the dying man. One of these 
was for Bussell himself, another for Judith, 
and the third for his mate on board the Ar¬ 
dent. 

Bussell could be of no further use at the 
hospital, and his duties at once called him 
elsewhere. He sought his Chilian friend, 
•and having exchanged his man-of-war clothes 
for the dress of the countiy, they mounted 
their horses for a ride inland. But just then 
a courier came up from the southward with 
a report that a ship, supposed to be a whaler, 
was in sight, coasting along towards the 
port. A word to this guide, and still better 
a dollar displayed to his view, served to 
change their direction, and they rode at 
breakneck speed along shore to the south¬ 
ward. 

A ride of three hours brought them abreast 
of the ship, and Francisco, further stimulated 


by another dollar, was not long in finding a 
friend who was ready to carry them out in 
his fishing-boat. • As: the wind was light, 
they soon succeeded in heading off the Ar¬ 
dent, for Bussell knew her well enough ffom 
Aaron’s description. 

“ Where’s Mr. Barnard ? ” demanded 
Bussell, as he jumped in on the quarter-deck. 

Mr. Barnard was below, suffering from 
severe injuries, having been hurt by a whale 
a few days before. The second mate now 
had charge, and knowing little of navigation, 
had got hold of the land, as he expressed it, 
and was following it along towards the Bay 
of Valparaiso. 

“ Tou are rushing right into the enemy’s 
hands,” said Bussell. “ You had better 
bring her to the wind, and work off again as 
fast as you can, for the Eingdove is in the 
bay, and her boats will be out after you, as 
they have got the news before this time. It 
was lucky that I heard it before the English of¬ 
ficers did. But I must see Joe Barnard .at 
once. I have a letter for him, and I hope 
he is able to read it.” 

He was able to read, though suffering 
from severe injuries, and the reading of the 
letter, written by a dying man, who was 
master and part owner of the ship, and de¬ 
livered as it was by an old acquaintance 
risen from a watery grave, had wonderful 
effect. Bussell found himself at once in a 
post of honor, fully authorized to act, and, 
in fact, commander of the Ardent de facto 
if not de jure. For both the crippled and 
suffering mate and the young inexperienced 
second officer were glad to be relieved of the 
responsibility. 

While the Bingdove’s boats were waiting 
at the mouth of Valparaiso Bay, to board 
and capture the Ardent in neutral waters, 
and the police were hunting far and near for 
the deserter Bussell, the stout little whaler, 
with the deserter in charge, was speeding 
away under a crowd of canvas, laying her 
course for Cape Horn—homeward bound. 

It was a day of great rejoicing among the 
good people of the island when the news 
spread abroad that a deeply-laden ship, 
known by her distinctive flag to be the Ar¬ 
dent, had successfully run the gauntlet of 
the hostile cruisers, and was coming to an¬ 
chor off Nantucket Bar. It was not until 
the swift whaleboat lowered from her sides 
touched the beach at the Cliff Shore, that 
the truth was known concerning the death of 
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Captain Bunker, and the resurrection of 
David Bussell from his supposed ocean grave. 
He did not present himself before his wife 
until she sent for him, but the letter of 
Aaron, with the seal unbroken as he re¬ 
ceived it, was delivered to her by a trusty 
hand, and its contents, sacred to her eyes 
alone, made all things clear, and prepared 
the way to happiness. Upon the first in-' 
terview between Judith and her long-lost 
husband, not even the pen of the novelist 
has a right to intrude. 

• After a suitable interval of time David 


and Judith remarried, and entered upon a 
new career of happiness. After peace was 
proclaimed the captain made two more suc¬ 
cessful voyages, taking his boy Paul with 
him, and then returned with a competency. 
By special act of the General Court, little 
John Bunker had the name of Bussell added, 
and until grown to manhood knew of no 
other father than the man who is still equally 
dear to him and to his sailor brother, and 
who was thus strangely their mother’s first 
and third husband. 
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A FATAL DANCE. 

BT E. J. GOODMAN'. 


“AN ugly, ungainly, morose, ill-condi- 
A. tioned brute of a man! ” Harsh 
words these to speak of any one, are they 
not ? But they are no slander. They were 
said of myself, by myself. I spoke them 
savagely, bitterly, while gazing like a pro¬ 
fessional beauty—with a difference—at my 
own image in a looking-glass. 

What right had I to love—I, one of the 
most unlovely of mortals ? What right, least 
of all, to love the most lovely of womankind? 
How could those rugged features, these 
bushy, lowering brows, that form awkward 
and unsymmetrical, find favor in any wom¬ 
an’s-eyes? A handsome, well-built, self- 
satisfied, daintily-dressed dandy like Allen 
Curtis, with his graceful airs and ever-ready 
compliments—that is the sort of creature 
whom ladies like. What chance had such as 
I, with my ugliness and clumsiness, against 
such a rival ? 

Yet how I loved herl Mad, hopeless as I 
thought my passion to be, it burned within 
me like a furnace. .Before my eyes the face 
and form of Elinor Ayton were ever present 
as distinctly as my own rude features in that 
hateful looking-glass. She was a sweet fresh, 
pure girl, fair, soft, graceful in every outline, 
in every attitude, with tender deep blue eyes 
whose every glance made my heart leap and 
ache. 

My feelings found vent when I was alone, 
but no other time. In her presence no 
language of passion, no hint of love, ever 
passed my lips. I was, when with her, only 
the dull commonplace man that she doubtless 
found me. She could never guess—so I 


thought—the secret that lay hidden in my 
bosom. 

It was otherwise with Allen Curti3, the 
man who rivaled me and hated me as I 
hated him. He was forever courting her 
favor, praising her in pretty compliments 
and raising the blushes to her cheeks. It 
was impossible but that she must have pre¬ 
ferred his society to mine and thought of 
him as she could never think of me. 

Yet, if she did not prefer my company, 
she seemed to like it well enough. I had no 
small talk for her—nothing to speak of but 
my dry musty books and my tame adven¬ 
tures in foreign lands, etc. She used to say 
that my conversation gave her pleasure, that 
I had a way of making everything interest¬ 
ing to her. It was very kind of her to con¬ 
fess it. But I would have staked my life 
that she would rather have listened at any 
time to Allen Curtis’s chatter than my grave 
prosy talk at its best. 

We were both of us on a visit at her 
father’s country-seat, and each had many 
opportunities of walking by her side in the 
garden fronting the old Tudor Hall, or in 
the woodland glades of the thickly-timbered 
park. He availed himself, no doubt, of his 
opportunities, while I neglected mine. 
Many and many a time I cursed my false 
pride, my diffidence, my—oh, I called it by 
many pretty names, but, after all, it had only 
one—cowardice 1 

Yes, I was afraid—afraid to scare her from 
me by any rash hint of my passion. H I 
could not secure her affection, at least it was 
clear that I had her friendship—and that 
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was something to feed the heart of a man 
starving for love. If I lost that, 1 lost all— 
and I feared to lose it. 

AVe had been strolling in this way one 
sunny afternoon through the fir plantation 
that skirted Sir Herbert Ayton’s park, and 
were slowly sauntering back to the Hall. I 
had been talking away in my usual dull style, 
which she was pleased to call “ earnest ” 
and “ eloquent,” about some reminiscences 
of a yacht voyage among the Norwegians 
fjords. She listened attentively enough) 
though I felt conscious that I was boring 
her, and burned to turn the conversation to 
some lighter subject; but, when I atttemped 
to do so, my tongue seemed spell-bound. 
After a while, she startled me by saying:— 

“ I hope you will go to the country ball ? ” 

“ The country balll ” I echoed. “ Not 
I!” 

“Oh,” she cried, “don’t say thatl I 
should he so dissappointed if you were not 
therel ” 

“Indeed! Why?” 

“ It—it will be so pleasant, you know— 
such a brilliant affair. And I am sure you 
would enjoy it.” 

“ No; gayeties of that sort are not for me. 
I am not used to them, and dislike them.” 

It was a rude, a brutal speech, I know; 
but I was always making such boorish blun¬ 
ders. As usual, she took no notice of my 
bearishness, but went on:— 

“ O Mr. Gratwicke, do oblige me and 
accept Lord Linton’s invitation! It would 
look so strange if you were not to go! Why, 
you would be the only one of our house- 
party absent! ” 

“ I shall return to London before the day 
of the ball, Miss Ayton.” 

“ What, you are not going to leave us so 
soon ? That would be unkind.” 

“ But,” I pleaded, “ I should be wholly 
out of my element there. For one thing, 
I have not danced for years, and have quite 
forgotten the art.” 

“ You need not dance,” she said. “ You 
can look on, or talk with people. I am sure 
you will be amused.” 

Look on—while she was being whisked 
round in the arms of other men—jin his arms, 
no doubt! Yes, I should be much amused! 

But I could not resist her persuasion; ere 
we reached the Hall steps she had con¬ 
quered, and I had promised, alas, to go to 
the county ball! 

I suppose it was a “ brilliant affair,” as 


such things are accounted. To me it was 
inexpressibly dull and tiresome. There was 
a great deal of glare and noise and heat, a 
vast amount of chatter and artificial genial¬ 
ity; the ball-room was thronged with young 
and pretty women, and women who were 
neither young nor pretty, and there were 
plenty of titled people and squires, and 
military men and gentlemen-farmers—all 
the usual crowd, in 3hort, that one meets at 
a county ball. 

I myself felt very much as I expected to 
feel—like a fish out of water. For one 
thing, my dress-clothes sat awkwardly upon 
me—I was at all times uncomfortable in 
them—I had an uneasy sense that I looked 
like a hired waiter, as I stood clumsily rest¬ 
ing the weight of my body on one leg and 
painfully at a loss what to do with my hands. 

There was only one thing that reconciled 
me to this uncongenial assembly, and that 
was the prospect of seeing the woman I 
worshiped with all my soul. I had ensconced 
myself in an obscure corner of the great 
hall, well out of reach of the buzzing crowd, 
where I could observe all that passed with¬ 
out being much noticed. With a strange 
inconsistency, I longed to catch Elinor Ay- 
ton’s eye, and yet shrank from it. I was 
eager to exchange glances with her, yet 
feared lest she should single me out for any 
special attention and make me conspicuous 
and therefore ridiculous. 

I ought to have been satisfied with what 
actually occurred. As she passed, leaning 
on the arm of her father, her slight, graceful 
figure forming such a contrast to his tall, 
manly, semi-military form, she caught sight 
of me in my corner and gave me a sweet 
smile and familiar nod of recognition, and I 
followed her with hungry eyes till she was 
lost in the crowd. 

When next I saw her, she was in the arms 
of a young hunting squirej waltzing. Oh, 
how I envied the man who clasped her 
waist! I should not dare to ask for such a 
privilege! I was no critic of dancing, an art 
I had never cultivated and always despised; 
but I could not fail to perceive that she was 
a perfect dancer—easy, light, and graceful in 
every movement and step and swing, as the 
conventional phrase goes, seeming hardly to 
press the ground with her tiny feet. Natu¬ 
rally she was greatly in request. She was 
indeed the belle of the ball, and partner 
after partner came up to solicit her hand. 

All this made me feel very bitter and 
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jealous, in spite of every effort on my part 
to repress such unreasonable sentiments. I 
was not jealous of the men themselves. To 
her they were mere acquaintances, perhaps 
pleasant as partners, hut that was all. It 
was a dog-in-the-manger sort of feeling that 
made me envy them the enjoyment which I 
could not share. 

Hitherto my rival Allen Curtis had not, so 
far as I had observed, approached her; but 
presently I burned with indignation to see 
him go up to her in one of the intervals, and, 
with his hatefully insinuating smile and 
bow, ask her for a dance. She replied with 
an arch glance, and said something which I 
could not hear, but which evidently disap¬ 
pointed him. She must have refused him, 
and the thought that she had done so filled 
me with exultation. Yet the next moment I 
reflected that, after all, she might have ex¬ 
cused herself only for some particular dance, 
and would gratify him later on. 

Meanwhile, escorted by her partner, she 
was moving towards the spot where I stood. 
I thought she would pass me as she had done 
many a time before; but no—to my mingled 
delight and alarm, she made straight for my 
lair, as I may call it, and, withdrawing her 
hand from her partner’s arm, made him a 
pretty half-bow and dismissed him. Then 
she came up to me and said:— 

“ I am so pleased you are here, Mr. Grat- 
wicke! It is very good of you to keep your 
promise. I hope you are being amused; but 
you look so lonely in this cornerl ” 

“ I am as comfortable as I can be here. 
Miss Ayton,” I answered. “I told you I 
should feel out of my element in a place like 
this—and the plain truth is that I do.” 

“Then I should be sorry that I induced 
you to come,” she said; “ but there—you 
really must enjoy yourself like other people, 
and not look so dull and grumpy! Come 
now—I am committing a horrible breach of 
etiquette in asking you, but I want you to 
dance with me! ” 

Dance with her! If she had asked me to 
open the window near which we were stand¬ 
ing and leap down into the grounds below, 
the proposal would have given me pleasure 
compared with the terrible request she had 
just made. 

“But I cannot dance,” I replied. 

“ Surely you can’t mean that!” she said. 
“ Have you never learnt ? ” 

“ Yes, in my youth; but I have long since 
given up such follies, as I regard them.” 


“ "Well, I am sure you will pick up the 
step again. It is quite easy, and I will help 
you through. Oh, don’t be afraid! You 
may not be as ‘ swan-like ’ as some of these 
men, but I am sure you will do better than 
others. Why, look at that clumsy fellow Ma¬ 
jor Stubbs, prancing round there with Miss 
Belton! See how he bungles and bounces 
about—and yet his face seems radiant with 
pleasure.” 

“ He is evidently making a fool of him¬ 
self,” I replied; “ and you want me to do 
the same.” 

“ Oh, if you talk like that,” said Elinor, 
with a pretty pout, “ I must give you up! 
But no—I won’t do that. You must not 
disappoint me. Why, I refused this dance 
just now—said I was engaged—very wicked, 
wasn’t it ?—on purpose to get you.” 

So she refused to dance with Allen Curtis 
in order to give me this invitation! I could 
not resist her after that, and so hurried to 
my fate. She took my arm and I led her— 
perhaps I should say she led me—to the 
fringe of the circle of waltzers, and there we 
stood for a moment waiting to strike in. 
The prospect of holding her in my arms, to 
my breast, sent a thrill of joy through my 
veins and even caused me to forget the peril 
I was risking—I who had not danced for 
many a year and never well at any time. 
But, when I had once got my arm round her 
waist and was preparing to take the first 
step, uncertain whether I ought to put for¬ 
ward the right foot or the left, I confess I 
felt very much as I imagine a passenger 
does in a sinking ship, when he is about to 
cast himself into the waves in the hope of 
saving his life. 

After one or two false starts, we were off, 
and for a little while I certainly did manage 
to get round with my partner somehow with¬ 
out disaster—indeed I succeeded so much 
better than I had expected that Miss Ayton 
looked np into my face with a gentle smile 
and said:— 

“ There, you see—you are not doing so 
badly after all.” 

It was a pity she spoke, as her .encourage¬ 
ment made me more confident and less care¬ 
ful, for the next moment we found ourselves 
in heavy collision with another couple. 

“ Never mind! ” she exclaimed. “ It 
couldn’t be helped—the room is so crowded, 
you know! ” 

I went lurching on with my sweet partner 
in my arms, half happy, half miserable; I 
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felt that I was making myself ridiculous, and 
that I must be attracting attention and re¬ 
mark. Nor was I mistaken. As we whirled 
round the room, I more than once heard a 
titter—and indeed something louder proceed¬ 
ing from groups of spectators; hut the worst 
humiliation of all came when, passiug the 
spot where Allen Curtis stood bitiDg his lip 
and looking very savage, I saw him turn to 
a laughing companion and heard him say:— 

“ Yes, quite so—Beauty and the Beast! ” 
There could be no doubt that the insulting 
comparison was intended for me, and I felt 
as though I could have left my fair partner’s . 
side and felled the insolent puppy to the 
ground. As it was, I nerved myself to fresh 
exertions, as though determined to get 
through the dance by sheer force of will. 

But a worse disaster was in store for me. 
At that time it was the fashion for ladies to 
wear rather long dresses and loop them up 
over their arms when they danced. Elinor’s 
was made of some light gauzy material, and 
in the excitement of the waltz she must have 
let some portion of it trail on the ground. 
Whether it was my fault or hers I know not, 
but, just as we were once more passing my 
sneering rival, I trod heavily on the border 
of my partner’s robe, which was instantly 
half torn from her waist. 

We stopped at once, I full of shame and 
rage at the misfortune I had caused, and 
that too under the very eyes of him whom I 
hated. Miss Ay ton was at once surrounded 
by a crowd of sympathizers, among whom 
Allen Curtis was the most "rominent. 

“ Allow me, Miss Aytoi,” he said, and, 
almost as though by magi-., the dandy pro¬ 
duced a small pin-cushion, from which he 
extracted two or three pins, adding, “ I am 
always prepared for such accidents.” 

“ Thank you very much,” said Elinor, as, 
with the help of some female friends, she 
repaired her rent garment as well as she 
could. 

Meanwhile I stood sheepishly by, with 
many a reproachful eye upon me. I believe 
I had stammered out some apology, but I 
did not know wbat was the right thing to 
Bay or do in the circumstances. 

As soon as Miss Ayton had had the dam¬ 
age temporarily repaired, she turned to me, 
and, observing my rueful and remorseful 
countenance, broke into a little laugh, and 
said:— 

“ There is not much harm done. I shall 
get on very well now. Don’t mind it; it 


was not all your fault. These little acci¬ 
dents often happen.” 

But she did not seem disposed to resume 
the dance with me—not that I would have 
tempted fortune again even if she had been 
willing to give me another trial. So I slunk 
away into my old corner, profoundly asham¬ 
ed of myself and bitterly repenting the 
weakness that had led me to undertake an 
effort for which I was wholly unfitted—in¬ 
deed, I was half inclined to quit the house 
altogether and go home. 

■Would to Heaven I had done so! But a 
sort of fascination riveted me to the spot. I 
felt an eager desire to witness the sequel of 
my adventure—to see what Miss Ayton 
would do after the accident to her dress. I 
had a certain misgiving that Allen Curtis, 
having established a claim on her favor— 
light as it was—would follow up his advan¬ 
tage and ask, as his reward, her hand in the 
yet unfinished dance. Why not ? Jealous 
fool that I was—could anything be more nat¬ 
ural? 

Nor was I mistaken. In a few minutes 
they swept round together, his arm encir¬ 
cling the waist which mine had so lately 
clasped, and holding her closer to him that I 
had dared to do. The sight, ordinary as it 
was, filled me with fury; but still I stood 
there waiting till they came round again. It 
was an act of folly on my part thus to torture 
myself by a sight which I could so easily 
have avoided, but I was incapable of resist¬ 
ing the temptation to witness it. And how 
they danced! If Elinor Ayton were the best 
female waltzer in the room, she had at least 
a partner worthy of her skill. 

At last the waltz came, to an end, and the 
dancers proceeded to promenade the room. 
Miss Ayton passed me more than once lean¬ 
ing on the arm of her partner. They were 
chatting together very gayly and laughing 
now and then; I felt sure the subject of 
their merriment was my recent clumsiness. 
Never once did she turn her eyes towards 
me, though she knew I must be standing 
there with feelings of annoyance and self- 
reproach. Surely, I thought, she might have 
taken the earliest opportunity to leave that 
fellow and console me in my vexation; but 
she did not. Nay, more—when the orches¬ 
tra had struck up again for a square dance, I 
perceived that she still had Allen Curtis 
beside her as her partner. Was the petty 
service he had rendered so great as to call 
for such a reward as this ? 
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I could bear the sight of their association 
no longer, and hurried from the ball-room. 
I had intended to leave the house, but the 
corridor through which I happened to pass, 
led me not to the front, but to the back of 
the mansion, and in a few moments, having 
put aside the heavy velvet curtain that hung 
across an open French window, I found my¬ 
self upon the broad terrace which overlooked 
the beautiful gardens in the rear of Linton 
Hall. 

It was the height of summer, and a cool 
refreshing breeze was blowiDg. The moon 
was almost full, and, while visible, dimly 
lighted up the landscape; but now and then 
scudding clouds passed over its surface and 
shrouded the scene in darkness. 

I paced to and fro upon the terrace. The 
active motion and the breeze alike refreshed 
me. But my mind was still tortured by 
anger and jealousy. True, I Could not think 
for a moment that the trifling accident I had 
caused would lower me in the opinion of the 
woman I loved; nor could I attach any im¬ 
portance to her acceptance of Allen Curtis’s 
hand in a dance. It was something more 
than either of these circumstances which 
oppressed my heart. Trivial in themselves, 
they were significant. They suggested the 
bitter truth that, of the two men who loved 
her, Allen Curtis and not I was the one best 
suited to her as a partner not merely in a 
dance, but for life. 

How could I think otherwise? I might 
have my merits, no doubt. I knew that, if 
Elinor Ayton were mine, I should lavish 
upon her a wealth of affection such as few 
women could command. If ever a man were 
adapted to be a woman’s slave, it was I. 
"With a fickle, frivolous, or unreasonable 
woman, it is possible I might in time be at 
variance, but never with one like Elinor. I 
had known her long and knew her well. I 
had seen her temper tried by many annoy¬ 
ances, and had found it to be beyond provo¬ 
cation. I knew that she had a doting and 
indulgent father, and was aware that she 
never for one moment took undue advantage 
of his kindness. She was not highly edu¬ 
cated, but she was intelligent and apprecia¬ 
tive, and had perfect taste in all matters of 
art. To such a woman I could devote my 
whole life, and she could not but love me for 
such love as I had to give. 

Yet was it a man like myself that such a 
woman would choose ? She was the perfec¬ 
tion of sweetness and grace, but what was I? 


Unsightly in appearance, awkward in man¬ 
ner, rude in speech, I was about as little at¬ 
tractive as a man could be. Oh, that my 
soul, my mind, were in Allen Curtis’s body! 

I disliked him because I knew he loved the 
woman I worshiped. He was good-looking, 
polished, agreeable and conciliatory in man¬ 
ner—a very much more likely person to be 
admired, perhaps loved by Elinor than my¬ 
self. 

I had seen her clasped to his breast. That 
was nothing. But I could picture to myself 
the scene in which he should be bending 
over her, whispering words and vows of 
affection in her ear, expressed in dainty 
language which I could not command. Even 
at that very moment he might be taking ad¬ 
vantage of his opportunity. Suppose, rest¬ 
ing from the dance, he was seated with her 
in one of those snug recesses in which I had 
tried to hide myself from observation, and 
assuring her of his aff ection, his devotion ? 
Suppose that in the excitement of the mo¬ 
ment, grateful to him for his tender atten¬ 
tion, beholdiug him at bis best in outward 
aspect and earnestness of feeling, she were 
to accept his offer ? 

The thought was madness. I could not 
linger where I stood, not knowing what 
might be happening in the crowded ball¬ 
room, where my fate for life might be sealed 
beyond hope. I must return and watch 
them—see whether my suspicions were well 
founded or not—perhaps have a word with 
her which might prevent, or at least avert, 
the event I feared. 

"With h isty steps I crossed the terrace and 
rushed to the French window which gave 
access to the house. I parted the velvet 
curtains that hung across it, and at that 
moment sustained a violent physical shock. 

I had accidentally come into contact with 
the body of some other man. I must have 
been heavier than he, for, while I staggered 
from the collision, he seemed to have been 
actually beaten back—all but struck down. I 
retreated a step upon the terrace with words 
of apology on my lips. But the man I had 
encountered, having recovered his footing, 
came forward, and we stood there face to 
face in the moonlight. 

“ Coarse, clumsy brute! ” cried Allen Cur¬ 
tis—for it was he. 

“ Your words are scarcely courteous, sir,” 
I replied, stung by his insolence. 

“ What of that ? ” he retorted. “ Courte¬ 
ousness is thrown away upon such as you. 
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Have you not done enough mischief to¬ 
night with your bearish antics ? ” 

“If 3 - ou think that an accident justifies 
your insulting me, Allen Curtis,” I said, 
“I withdraw my apology. Apologies are 
due only to gentlemen.” 

“ Gentlemen! ” he sneered. “ What have 
you in common with gentlemen—or with 
ladies either, as you have shown to-night ? ” 

“ Insolent cad! ” I exclaimed. 

In an instant he had struck me, while he 
muttered some incoherent words of wrath. 
The next moment 1 had him by the throat, 
and we were engaged in a deadly struggle. 
In point of physical capacity we were well 
matched. He was of slighter build than I, 
perhaps of inferior muscular vigor; but ath¬ 
letic exercise and training had given him a 
skill which made up for my superior weight 
and strength. 

So far as I remember, I did not wish to 
return his blow. I held him by the throat, 
with some vague desire to do him violence, 
perhaps to shake him and then throw him 
aside. He on his part strove to break away 
from me, possibly to strike me again; for we 
were at such close quarters that he could 
not use his fists. So there we were strug¬ 
gling for the mastery; then, with a desper¬ 
ate effort, he swung himself round. I fol¬ 
lowed his movements, and thus round and 
round we turned in deadly gyration, per¬ 
forming a grim waltz indeed. We had now 
crossed the terrace, and had reached the 
side where it was bordered by a balustrade. 
Beneath, at the depth of some twenty feet, 
lay an ornamental garden, and access to the 
lower ground was gained by a long, straight 
flight of marble steps. 

At that moment the moon was hidden 
behind a cloud, and our desperate struggle 
was continued in darkness. Presently we 
shifted our position, and must have advanced 
a few paces along the terrace. I still held 
him by the throat, while he strove in vain 
to shake me off. Excited as I was, I had 
not lost command over myself so utterly as 
to have got beyond reflection. My blood, 
quickly heated, as quickly cooled, and I felt 
that an end must be put to this unseemly 
conflict. I would not strike him, but fling 
him to the earth—it would be a sufficient 
retaliation for his violence; so, with all my 
strength, I hurled him backward from me, 
and he fell. 

But—oh, heaven!—how and where did 
he fall ? Hot at my feet, as I had intended 


—not upon the surface of the terrace. He 
seemed to vanish into space; and to my 
horror, I heard the sound of his body strik¬ 
ing the ground at some distance. 

Just then the moon emerged from the 
clouds, and I saw what I had done. We had 
unknowingly reached the very edge of the 
flight of marble steps, and down these I had 
cast the unhappy man. The crash of his 
body as it fell was followed by a groaning 
cry; then all was silent. Por an instant I 
stood at the head of the steps transfixed by 
horror. There, half way down, lay my vic¬ 
tim, head foremost and motionless. 

I rushed down and lifted him in my arms. 
I bore him up to the terrace; and at that 
moment the curtains parted and half a dozen 
scared guests and attendants, alarmed by the 
sounds of the struggle, hurried out into the 
air. These were quickly followed by more 
and yet more, until the terrace was crowded. 

“Helpl” I cried. “Quick! Is there a 
doctor here ? ” 

A well-known surgeon at once stepped 
forward and examined the inanimate body. 

“ His skull is fractured,” he said. “ I am 
sorry to say he is dead.” 

“Dead! Who is dead? Oh, heaven, not 
Geoffrey Gratwicke ? Don’t tell me that! ” 
cried Elinor Ayton, who had burst through 
the crowd. 

She had heard—so I afterwards learned— 
that there had been a conflict between 
Geoffrey Gratwicke and Allen Curtis, but it 
was not known which had been the victim 
in the struggle; and it was for my life, not 
his, that she feared. 

“ Ho, Miss Ayton,” I said, “ it is Allen 
Curtis who has fallen. It is I who have 
caused his death.” 

There was a murmur of horror from the 
spectators, and more than one lady in the 
throng fainted. But Elinor Ayton did not 
faint. Her face, deathly pale in the moon¬ 
light, assumed an aspect of almost stony 
calm. 

“Mr. Gratwicke,” she said coldly and 
sternly, “ did you willfully kill this man ? ” 

“Ho—before heaven!” I cried. “His 
death was the result of a struggle between 
us; but I can declare upon my conscience 
that it was a fatal misadventure! ” 

“ Thank heaven for that! ” she exclaimed. 

Meanwhile the body of the unhapppy man 
had been carried into the house, and most 
of the visitors had followed in silence; a few 
still remained, Lord Linton among them. 
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“ Mr. Gratwicke,” he said, “ you have ad¬ 
mitted that you caused the death of this 
unfortunate gentleman. Of course you un¬ 
derstand your position ? ” 

“ I do, my lord,” I replied. “ I know 
what you mean. I consider myself a pris¬ 
oner of the law until officers of justice can 
be brought to arrest me. As a man guiltless 
of any intentional crime, I give you my word 
of honor not to attempt to escape.” 

Lord Linton then turned and left the ter¬ 
race, while I remained in charge of some 
half dozen of his guests. 

Elinor Ayton was still there, though the 
visitors, one of whom was her father, begged 
her to return to the house. 

“ Let me speak to Mr. Gratwicke for one 
moment, gentlemen,” she pleaded; “there 
is something I must tell him.” 

Her language was so earnest that Sir 
Hubert and the rest stepped aside while she 
approached me. 

“ Geoffrey Gratwicke,” she said, “ did he 
tell you what passed between him and me 
to-night ? ” 

“ No,” I replied, “ he told me nothing.” 

“He asked me,” she whispered, “to he 
his wife, and I refused him. Then he said 
he knew it was because my heart was yours, 
and he uttered threats against you.” 

“And you,” I cried, “did you disabuse 
him ?” 

“ Oh, heaven help me, I did not! ” And 
then she fainted in her father’s arms. 

X was tried on the charge of manslaughter 
and acquitted. But it was to Elinor Ayton 
that I owed my exculpation and freedom. 
Had she not spoken, my mouth must have 
been closed, for even to save my character 
or my life, I would never have allowed 
her name to he dragged before the world. 
All I could have related was that Allen 
Curtis had insulted and struck me. I could 
have said nothing of his jealousy or my own, 
or of the true cause of our conflict—his 
offensive allusion to my relations with the 
woman we both loved. 

Elinor told the whole truth and saved me. 
She related, bravely and without hesitation, 
in the witness-box, how at the hall Allen 
Curtis had asked her hand in marriage, how 
she had rejected him, and how he had 
uttered vague threats of vengeance against 
me because he regarded me as his favored 
rival in her affections. She admitted that 
she had not denied his assumption—yes, she 


practically acknowledged in court that she 
loved me. And she told how, smarting with 
disappointment and anger, he rushed from 
her side and disappeared from the ball-room 
—to die. 

The rest of the story was mine. It was 
credited; my act was regarded a3 one of 
unintentional homicide, and I was pro¬ 
nounced free from all stain of guilt. 

Then I went abroad. Eagerly as I yearned 
to seek Elinor Ayton, to express my grati¬ 
tude for her aid and my wonder and exceed¬ 
ing joy at her avowal, I was reluctant to 
meet her so soon after the tragedy that had 
revealed our mutual love. 

But the period arrived, after the lapse of 
a few months, when I found myself at her 
father’s London residence, once more by 
her side. 

“ And is it possible that you can love 
me? ” I asked. 

“ It is,” she replied, with a smile. 

“ It is wonderful! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Indeed! ” she said. “And why?”. 

“ Why ? In the first place, how could you 
have known, how could you have guessed, 
that I loved you ? During the whole course 
of our acquaintance, from first to last, I 
schooled myself to repress every sign of the 
affection I felt for you. I resolved not to 
allow one word, one glance, one hint, to 
escape me that should tell you of my love, or 
that might have forfeited your friendship.” 

“Yet,” she said, with an arch smile, “ I 
knew all about it from first to last.” 

“That is strange indeed,” I said; “but 
even so, how was it that you on your part 
showed no sign—not even the slightest— 
that you reciprocated my love ? ” 

“Ah,” she cried, “how little you men 
understand us women, and how well we 
understand you! Why, every word you ut¬ 
tered, every glance you directed to me, the 
tone of your voice, the touch of your hand, 
and a thousand things beside, told-me that 
which you tried to conceal! Aud I—well, I 
was more successful than you; that is all 
that I can say.” 

“But,” I continued, for I still could 
hardly believe my happiness, “ but what 
could you have seen in me to inspire such a 
feeling in your heart ? ” 

She did not reply at once, but took both 
my hands in hers and gazed long, earnestly, 
and tenderly into my face. Then she broke 
into a little laugh, and said:— 

“ I am sure I don’t know.” 
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S HE lay and slept in the boat upon the 
silver river, the bright August moon 
Bhining down upon her. The deep shadows 
of the elms by the pathway lay across the 
stream; the “ lap, lap ” of the water against 
the grassy bank only lulled her into a deeper 
slumber. 

“Look, Ray—our sentinel has fallen 
asleep at her post; surely it is time to gol 
Shall I wake her?” and the speaker, a 
fair-haired and exceedingly fragile-looking 
girl, stepped out of the dense shadow under 
the trees and came close to the boat. 

“No; come away I ” said her companion, 
taking her by the arm and drawing her half 
reluctantly along the raised pathway. 

■ “ Why won’t you let me go home ? I 
have said everything that X came here to 
say,” replied the girl fretfully, pulling the 
white woollen shawl she wore closer about 
her sloping shoulders. 

“ Because I do not believe you. You can¬ 
not give me up so lightly after four years, 
Stella.” 

Raymond Yates, organist of the cathedral 
the square tower of which could be seen 
rising above the roofs of the city a few mileB 
down the stream, turned his dark handsome 
face towards the girl as he made this appeal. 
Her lips quivered and the tears welling up 
into her blue eyes fell over on to her cheeks. 

“ You are cruel! ” she cried reproachfully. 
“ You know how I am placed, and you don’t 
help me in the least! ” 

He turned upon her with a fierce and sud¬ 
den passion that terrified her. 

“ Help you! ” he exclaimed. “ Help you 
to sell the heart that you gave to me—help 


you to sell it for riches, for a title, for an 
establishment! Ask me to strike you dead 
now, while you are innocent, and I will do 
it sooner! ” 

The girl shrank away from him with a low 
frightened cry, and pressed her hand against 
her breast. He paused, looked at her for a 
moment, and then continued in a calmer 
tone:— 

“ The whole purpose and object of my life 
is centered in you. To win you, to have a 
home fit for you, I have worked as few men 
work, I have denied myself as few men have 
denied themselves; and now, when all is 
ready, when your mother even is satisfied 
with what I have done, you tell me that you 
would be wretched as a poor man’s wife, 
that yon are going to marry this new-comer 
whom you never saw until three months 
ago! I can’t believe you, Stella—I can’t 
believe that you whom I have known and 
loved since yon were a child can be so false, 
so treacherous, so wicked! ” 

The girl stopped upon the pathway, a look 
of mingled terror and desperation on her 
pretty delicate tear-stained face, like some 
timid animal at bay. 

“ What am I to say to you ? ” she asked 
plaintively. “ You know how delicate I am 
—that I cannot live without luxuries and 
comforts that other girls never think of. 
Why, I am shivering—absolutely shivering— 
in this warm balmy air that has sent Prue 
to sleep! I am not fit to be a poor man’s 
wife, Ray.” 

She paused and pressed her lace handker¬ 
chief against her eyes, and the rays of the 
moon, falling upon a diamond bangle on her 
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slim white arm, turned it into a circle of 
shining light. 

“ And jet for four jears you seemed quite 
happy at the prospect of being, as you say, 
a poor man’s wifel ” 

“ I know, and even now, if yon were not 
rich hut moderately well off, I would not 
hesitate for an instant; hut—but—how could 
we live on less than three hundred a year ? ” 

“ Especially when you are offered more 
than three thousand! Is that bangle on your 
arm an earnest of your bargain ? ” 

She made no reply, but, sobbing, walked 
towards the boat. She was very hardly 
used, she thought, glancing covertly at her 
lover’s pale angry face as the moonbeams 
fell upon it—very hardly used indeed, and 
greatly to be pitied; for, with all the affec¬ 
tion of which her vain nature was capable, 
she loved the young music-master, and she 
was miserable because he was not rich 
enough to give her the luxuries that, as a 
beauty and almost an invalid, she told her¬ 
self she required. But she would have 
married him and been a happy and con¬ 
tented wife if there had not suddenly ap¬ 
peared on the scene one ready to heap upon 
her all that wealth, ease and comfort for 
which she had so long secretly pined. 

Raymond Yates, of unblemished character 
and great abilities in his profession, was 
considered quite a suitable match for “ that 
pretty delicate Miss Durham, who hasn’t a 
sixpence of her own now that her father’s 
dead,” said the well-to-do matrons of Eair- 
minster, as they gave her a stately bow, or 
asked her to an occasional tennis-party, 
more in memory of the time when her father 
was Rector of St. Eair’s than because she 
was still the same girl who had come into the 
Rectory drawing-room in her white frock 
and blue sash after tlinner, or ridden through 
the quite drowsy streets at her father’s side. 

But all this—the faint recognition, the 
rarely-extended hospitality—changed as if 
by magic when it became known that the 
young and wealthy baronet, Sir Erancis 
Glover, owner of St. Eair’s Chase and many 
a mile of fertile country around it, was per¬ 
petually at the little cottage by the river, 
was to be seen any summer afternoon rowing 
the two girls up the stream, or idly drifting 
down it in a comfortably-cushioned boat, or 
driving them and their sad-faced widowed 
mother in his newly-bought carriage. When 
the astounding news was first whispered, 
and then, as it were, shouted from the very 


house-tops, that Stella Durham, so long en¬ 
gaged to the cathedral organist, young Ray¬ 
mond Yates, had jilted him in the coolest 
manner, and was about to marry Sir Erancis, 
then Eairminster society woke up to the fact 
that she was a person to be made much of 
and petted and flattered, until her vain weak 
little head was almost turned by her sudden 
good fortune. 

Sir Erancis Glover, who from the many- 
high-born and beautiful women eager to be 
mistress of his great old house—half castle,, 
half abbey—had selected this girl, was some¬ 
what of a “ lion ” in Fairminster society. 
Ho one however had even heard of his exist¬ 
ence until the deaths of two Glovers of St. 
Fair set the family solicitor advertising for 
the heir-at-law. 

Sitting by a wood-fire in his hut on 
an Australian sheep-run, Erancis Glover 
caught, in the soiled month-old newspaper 
he was reading, the name of that fair Eng- 
ish home from which his grandfather had 
been exiled sixty years before. He read 
that the last of the direct line was dead, and 
he knew that he, a rough, uneducated farm- 
servant, minding sheep here in the bush or 
herding cattle for his daily bread, was heir 
to those vast possessions of which he had 
heard his father and grandfather speak so 
often. 

As soon as he could, he started for Mel¬ 
bourne on foot, and trudging across the 
country at the rate of thirty miles a day, 
quickly reached his destination. 

Sir Erancis Glover, driving through the 
great entrance-gate of St. Eair’s Chase, be¬ 
neath welcoming arches and between rows 
of bowing tenants, seemed a very different 
person from the haggard sun-burnt, travel- 
stained man who had burst into a solicitor’s 
office some months before in Melbourne. 
But the large sum advanced by the shrewd 
practitioner, although it had changed his 
outward appearance immensely, bad not 
changed the man himself in the least. The 
handsome face had lost its bronze, the wild 
locks and beard had been trimmed, the tall 
sinewy frame clothed by a West-end tailor; 
hut the wild, fierce, intractable spirit was 
the same as when it first saw the light in a 
mining camp by the dry bed of an Austra¬ 
lian river. 

Society in Fairminster would have “ taken 
him up” eagerly-, but the young man soon 
wearied of the dinners and dances, the ten¬ 
nis-parties and the match-making mammas. 
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and began to think of “ doing Paris and a bit 
of the Continent;” and, while he was so 
hesitating, his eyes rested for the first time 
•on Stella Durham’s lovely delicate face, 
where she sat, a little apart from the ■ other 
guests, at an afternoon tea at the Palace. 

She was too dangerously pretty, with her 
large soft blue eyes and rose-and-white 
complexion, to be made a friend of by any 
of the ladies who formed the “society” of 
the place; for was it not just possible that a 
brother or cousin, or even a suitor, might 
take it into his head to follow her home to 
that little cottage by the river and get him¬ 
self “caught”? Consequently Stella gen¬ 
erally found herself—she scarcely knew why 
—a little lonely and deserted at the few 
places 'to which she was asked. With a 
vague feeling upon her of being undeserv¬ 
edly snubbed and slighted, she thought it 
quite a triumph to keep the baronet by her 
side, exerting herself to talk to him, giving 
him a rose from her shoulder knot, and bid¬ 
ding him come to Riverside to see her 
mother. 

From that hour a new life began for 
Stella. It was not only that the baronet 
was perpetually at Riverside—that he 
brought a hammock and set it up in the little 
garden, that he procured a boat and was con¬ 
tinually taking the sisters on the river—but 
the girl suddenly found herself of impor¬ 
tance. It became known in some mysteri¬ 
ous way that it was useless to ask Sir Francis 
to dance or garden-party, to tennis-match or 
picnic to which the Duihams were not also 
invited; and society in Fairminsler, accepting 
the inevitable, hastened to pay its homage to 
the future mistress of St. Fair’s Chase. 

With a timid, nervous shrinking from 
“ what he would say,” Stella concealed the 
baronet’s attentions as long as she possibly 
could from her lover; but Raymond soon 
perceived that she was changed—ay, and 
soon heard the cause of that change. For a 
time he kept silent, thinking that she her¬ 
self would volunteer an explanation; but, 
when she not only did not, but seemed to 
shrink from any approach to the subject, he 
demanded one. 

And so, in the moonlight, by the river, 
with the sweet warm breath of the summer 
night all about them, with the whisper of 
the leaves overhead, and the “ lap, lap ” of 
the water at their feet, there was told once 
again the old tale of a woman’s treachery 
and a man’s despair. 


“ I suppose you will never forgive me ? ” 
she said at last, stooping close to the boat 
and half extending her hand. 

“Forgive you,” he cried—“forgive you! 
I dare say the world would proclaim me a 
wretch not fit to live if I were to take you by 
your throat and hold you down under the 
dark water there. But I tell you you have 
done far worse to me. You have killed 
everything good in my heart, you have 
wrecked my life, you have turned me into 
an objectless, purposeless wretch without an 
aim or a hope on earth, and you stand there 
whimpering as if you had torn a flounce or 
lost a glove, and ask me to forgive you! ” 
Stella stepped hastily into the boat and 
caught her sister by the arm. 

“Wake up, Prue!” she cried pettishly. 
“ How can you sleep there when I am in 
such distress ? ” 

Thus adjured, the young girl opened her 
dark eyes and looked about her. 

“ I’ll row,” she said, rubbing her bare 
hands together; “ 1 am quite cold.” Then 
noticing the tears on her sister’s face, she 
suddenly embraced her saying, “ What is 
the matter, dear? Where is Ray? Have 
you had another quarrel ? ” 

“ He says I have broken his heart. There 
he is on the bank,” sobbed Stella. 

Prudence pushed the tangle of dusky curls 
off her forehead and looked earnestly at her 
sister. 

“ Tell the truth, Stella,” she said; “ have 
you jilted him at last, and for the Austra¬ 
lian ? Is this the meaning of all the going 
about with Sir Francis—the parties and new 
dresses ? Have you been false to Ray ? ” 

“ It is very hard,” moaned Stella, by the 
way of answer, “ to please every one; but I 
won’t stand in my own light. I won’t—it 
would be a sort of suicide! And Ray is so 
angry—he says he will never forgive me.” 

Prudence stepped out of the boat and was 
at the young man’s side in a moment; she 
seemed utterly unable to speak however, 
only clinging with both hands to his arm, her 
dark face, all wet with tears, raised to his. 

“ lly child,” he said, looking down at her 
with a certain sad tenderness that she cher¬ 
ished in her memory for long afterwards, 
“ don’t you grieve for me. It is the common 
lot. Why should I be treated better than 
others ? He is rich, and I am poor—it is all 
comprised in that, Prue.” 

He released himself gently from her 
clasped hands, and, saying “ Good-night, — 
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good night! ” went away in the shadow of 
the elms. But he turned his head to watch 
how slowly she went back to the boat, and 
with what long even strokes she sent it across 
the river, the moon changing the water-drops 
on her sculls into little sparkles of light, and 
showing him her pale sorrowful young face. 

“ Prue, I am going away, and I want to 
say good-by. Will you come across the 
river? ” 

The girl was standing at the foot of her 
little garden, close to the water; she had a 
newspaper in her hand, and so occupied was 
she in reading and re-reading a single para¬ 
graph among the advertisements that she 
did not see the young man on the opposite 
hank until his voice reached her. Then she 
raised her dusky curly head and, putting her 
hand above her eyes to shade them from the 
afternoon sun, looked across at him. 

“ Will you come ? ” he called out again. 

Prudence shook her head; in her present 
state of passionate antagonism to her sister’s 
approaching marriage, she would as soon 
have stepped into a caldron of molten lead as 
into Sir Francis Glover’s boat. 

“No!” she shouted back, almost sav¬ 
agely. “ But I will walk up to the bridge 
and meet you there.” 

Raymond understood perfectly all that 
was meant by the fierce negative; and, as he 
turned and walked along the pathway to¬ 
wards the bridge, he felt grateful to his little 
champion. 

He was there before her, and watched her 
coming, swinging her hat in her hand, and 
letting the faint wind toss her dusky eurls 
about her forehead, and the hot sun kiss her 
Cheeks into a golden brown. 

She soon joined him, and, leaning her 
arm upon the broad stone parapet, stood 
silently beside him, seemingly quite content 
to wait until he began the conversation. 
The sinking sun, shining redly upon the 
liver and upon the ripening fields of wheat 
on either side, touched her sad face with its 
brightness and brought out bronze lights 
among her soft curls. 

It was a beautiful—nay, a good face, Ray¬ 
mond thought, glancing at the tine profile. 
There was a little too much willfulness about 
the mouth and rounded chin perhaps; but 
how fearless, how truthful, how pure were 
the broad white brow and the luminous 
dusky eyes I 

He looked away from her again, down the 


flowing stream, to where the city stood, all 
its spires and towers and windows glowing 
in the sunlight. 

“ It is a fair scene to leave, and leave for¬ 
ever, is it not, Prue ? ” he said, with a smile 
half sad, half bitter. 

She turned to him, her face paling. 

“Forever? Oh, no, Ray—no! I know 
you are going away for a time—I saw the 
advertisement for another organist in the 
paper—but you will come back; you will not 
feel this always, you know. It is not as if 
she were dead, and died loving you .and true 
to you, or as if something forced you apart 
and you still knew she was yours in heart 
But I don’t like to speak harshly of her.” 

“ I know,” he said gloomily; “ I can quite 
understand what you would say. -Perhaps 
in time I shall despise her; at present I can 
only despise myself for loving her still.” 

Prudence made no reply; hot tears were 
too near her eyes. 

“ Well, I don’t want to trouble you about 
that,” the young man continued, not look¬ 
ing at her, but far off towards the west. “ I 
suppose she has only done what ninety-nine 
women out of a hundred would do if they 
got the chance; still, I thought she was the 
hundredth, and had thought so ever since I 
was sixteen. It was a bitter awakening.” 

“Oh, how could she—how could she?” 
cried the girl, turning away her face, and 
searching hurriedly for her handkerchief. 

“ Prue, my dear child, don’t distress your¬ 
self so! Hush, hush!” 

The girl hid her face for another moment, 
and then raised it, forcing a smile to her 
unsteady lips. 

“ There,” she said, putting away her hand¬ 
kerchief resolutely, “ I won’t be foolish any 
longer; but you mustn’t talk sentiment to 
me. You have been so abominably treated 
among us that anything of that sort will 
quite upset me. When are you going, and 
where, and what are you going to do? ” 

“ Yes, that is just what I want to speak 
about,” he replied, with rather forced cheer¬ 
fulness, for this sincere sympathy had 
touched him to the heart, and it was only 
by.an effort that he kept the tears from his 
eyes. “ Mr. Crossley treated me very well 
in respect of Vale Cottage; he has taken it 
off my hands aud given me back the money 
I paid for it less than a month ago. I had 
not to explain at all; he quite understands 
why I do not want it now.” 

“ Of course every one knows what Stella 
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is going to do,” said the girl, with a long, 
quivering sigh. 

“"Well, that is about four hundred pounds 
—enough to begin the world again on, is it 
not"?—enough to take me to Melbourne.” 

“To Melbourne! O Kay! why go there, 
so far? ” 

“Because,” clenching his hand and strik¬ 
ing it upon the parapet, “ I want to find out 
something about Sir Francis Glover’s past 
life. Did it never strike you as strange that 
after a lifetime spent in Australia he should 
come here and claim his inheritance, as 
utterly free from relation or friend or fol¬ 
lower as if he had dropped from the skies ? ” 

“No,” replied Prudence, wondering at 
his vehemence, “ it did not.” 

“Well, it struck me, and I am going to 
make, inquiries. What if he have wife and 
child in that far-off land ? ” 

“O Raymondl why should you think 
that?” 

“ I hardly know, but I do think it. He 
went to the editor of the Fairminster News, 
and asked him not to insert a notice of his 
approaching marriage. He did the same 
with some London papers.” 

The girl’s face paled, and she clasped her 
hands together. 

“ Oh, that would be dreadful! ” she cried, 
breathlessly. 

“Of course it is only the merest guess¬ 
work at present, but I shall soon settle the 
point.” He paused a moment, and then 
added: “ I start to-morrow.” 

A little sorrowful exclamation burst from 
Prudence’s lips, but he did not notice it. 

“ And I want you to write to me. Is the 
date of—of the marriage fixed yet?” 

“ Almost; some time in December, I be¬ 
lieve.” 

“ And it is the beginning of August now. 
Well, if it is to be earlier, telegraph to me; 
here is the address, and money to do so. 
Mind, child, I depend on you. You will not 
be false to me ? ” 

She did not speak, but took the purse he 
offered her, and raising her eyes, looked 
steadily into his. 

“ Yes, I believe you,” he said, answering 
her look. “ I can trust you.” 

“ And if this that you suspect is a fact, 
you will come back and save her, Ray¬ 
mond ? ” 

He started slightly, and his pale cheeks 
flushed; then he replied:— 

“ It was of revenge I was thinking.” 


“ Oh, no, no! Think of Stella, whom you: 
loved so long, so dearly! ” 

“ I do think of her,” he burst out sud¬ 
denly, “ and but for the hope I have of 
unmasking this villain—for he is a villain, 
child—the thought of her would drive me 
madl ” 

“ O Ray, hush! But you will be in time T 
You will telegraph if you cannot come ? 
That is, if ”- 

“If I am not going on a wild-goose chase- 
But I am not—I am convinced that I ami 
not. There was something in that man’s- 
life on the other side oE the world which he 
does not want known on this, and that 
something I shall find out. Does he talk 
much of his life there ? ” 

“ Oh, never! It seems to have gone out 
of his mind completely.” 

She stopped abruptly and looked down the 
winding road that led to the city. The sound 
of wheels and horses’ feet fell upon their 
ears. 

“ It is the carriage from the Chase,” said 
Raymond, as an open carriage, with a pale 
blue parasol held above the head of one of 
the occupants, came into view on one of the 
turns of the road. “ I will not stay to be 
bowed to and passed by. I said my farewell 
to her on that night by the river. Good-by, 
Prue. Heaven knows what you will be in a. 
year or two, but I think I can trust you.” 

“ Oh, I shall never change—never! ” she- 
answered, sobbing. 

He brushed the soft curls off her fore¬ 
head and touched it with his lips. 

“ Heaven bless you, little Prue! ” he said 
earnestly. “Do not you sell that pretty 
face of yours. Believe me, not even wealth 
like Sir Francis Glover’s is worth staining 
your pure soul for.” 

She let him kiss her in silence, her lips 
even quivering into a smile as she slowly 
drew her hands from his farewell grasp, and 
when he had turned away, watched him 
along the pathway by the river until he dis¬ 
appeared beneath the shadow of the elms; 
and then, when he was gone—passed out of 
her life, as she thought, forever—Prudence 
dropped her head upon her arm and wept as 
she had never wept before in all her young 
life. 

The marriage was to take place in the 
cathedral; the parish church, where Stella 
had been christened and her mother mar¬ 
ried, was not nearly fine enough for such a 
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ceremony. Neither was the little cottage 
by the river suitable for the many guests 
who were to he at the breakfast and at the 
dance that Mrs. Durham was to give in the 
■evening. So one of those ladies who had 
“ taken up ” the future Lady Glover so 
enthusiastically lent her house in the city 
for the occasion; and when Stella awoke on 
lier wedding-morning, it was not the familiar 
little room, with its chintz draperies and 
window looking towards the river, that she 
opened her eyes upon, but a large, hand- 
•somely furnished chamber. 

“ It is better so,” muttered the weak, un¬ 
stable girl, as she pushed aside the curtain 
■and looked out upon a dreary prospect of 
wet, shining roofs and slanting wind-blown 
Tain. “ I would not have anything like the 
old times; I’m even glad it’s raining. I 
•dare say it’s ever so warm and sunny and 
bright on the other side of the world now, 
and he is forgetting me.” 

She dropped the curtain and, pressing her 
hands together, began to cry. She was find¬ 
ing out day by day that she could not cast 
Raymond aside as lightly as -she thought. 
Hers was a vain and shallow heart at best, 
but with all the strength of that heart she 
bad loved the young organist. And oh, she 
missed him so much! At first the flattery 
she received, the high position she had taken 
in Fairminster society, filled up the void in 
her life; but when winter came, with chill 
rain and frost, Stella began to pine for 
something besides paying and receiving 
visits. Already, while she had as yet only a 
slight idea of the price for which she had 
sold herself, these things were beginning to 
pall upon her, and her fickle, wayward heart 
was pining for the sound of Raymond’s 
voice, for the clasp of his hand on hers, for 
his very presence near her. 

“ He will come back and fall in love with 
Prue and marry her, and I shall see them in 
the humble home that might have been 
mine, and happy with the happiness that I 
have flung away,” moaned the girl to her¬ 
self, twisting her thin white hands together. 
“ And I shall be Lady Glover of St. Pair’s 
Chase, with my coarse, ill-bred husband and 
my wealth to make me happy. Oh, if it 
were all to do again, would I—would I ”- 

Thus Stella Durham, on the morning that 
was to put her in possession of all that she 
had given up her young heart’s choice for, 
began to reap the bitter fruits of her sin, 
and could not comfort herself even with the 


glories of her wedding-gown or the gleam of 
the diamonds ready to clasp her throat and 
arms. 

. Prudence was not with her. The girl 
utterly refused to share any of the advan¬ 
tages Stella’s great match had already pro¬ 
cured. She would not wear a gown bought 
out of the large check which the baronet 
had given Mrs. Durham; she would not live 
in a house obtained through his influence. 
And she stayed at Riverside alone during 
the last week before the marriage, waiting 
'in a fever of doubt and anxiety for news 
from Raymond. 

She had written to him twice without re¬ 
ceiving any reply, and she was beginning 
to think that he wished to break every link 
that bound him to such a painful past—that 
he had nothing to accuse Sir Francis of— 
that she would never see him again. 

“ He might have written to me, to answer 
my letters—to say good-by,” muttered Prue 
to herself, her dark eyes misty with tears, as 
she looked out at the driving rain and lis¬ 
tened to the faint, far-off sound of the 
cathedral hells. 

“ "Will the postman never come ? ” she 
thought impatiently, buttoning her rain- 
cloak and standing, umbrella in hand, in the 
little glass porch, so as to he ready to start 
for Fairminster the instant he arrived; for 
although Prue would not be one of the 
bridesmaids, which would have forced her 
to accept a costume and bracelet from Sir 
Francis, she was going to her sister’s wed¬ 
ding. 

At that moment she saw the postman 
opening the wooden gate and coming up the 
gravel walk. 

“ For me ? ” cried the girl, running out to 
meet him, “ for me ? ” 

“ ‘ Miss Durham, Riverside, Fairminster, 
England,’ ” read out the man, handing her 
the letter. “ For your sister, miss.” 

Prudence took it from him in silence, and 
walking slowly back into the porch, seated 
herself on a low shelf among the moribund 
fuchsias and geraniums, and stared at it 
with wide-open perplexed eyes, the lovely 
dusky red paling in her smooth cheeks. 

It was the letter that she had waited so 
long • for without doubt—the handwriting 
was Raymond’s, the postmark Melbourne; 
but it was not addressed to her, but to her 
sister, whose wedding-bells were now clang¬ 
ing in her ears. 

“ 'What am 1 to do ? ” thought the girl 
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desperately.' “ Is it a mistake ? Does he 
think her already married ? Oh, why did he 
not put my name on it in any case ? Or is 
it really for her—a farewell, meant to arrive 
on her wedding-day ? ” 

She turned the large well-filled envelope 
over and over in her hands, her soft eyes 
filling with tears, her sensitive lips quiver¬ 
ing. 

“ You’ll be late, miss, indeed you will. 
You forget you have to change your dress 
and fix your hair when you get to Mrs. 
Holt’s house,” urged Jane, the one servant' 
left to keep her young mistress company. 

“ Late ? Oh, I forgot! ” She started up 
with a bewildered air, and thrust her letter 
into her pocket. 

“ Miss Stella will be 1 her ladj’ship ’ be¬ 
fore she gets that,” went on the woman, 
catching sight of the address. 

Prudence turned and looked at her, the 
color rushing in a great wave over her pale 
face; then, without a word, she went out 
into the driving rain, forgetting even to put 
up her umbrella, so absorbed was she in 
Borne new thought. 

It was quite two miles to the house which 
Mrs. Holt had lent for the wedding-break¬ 
fast and the dance, and Prudence knew that 
she should have to change her dress before 
appearing among her mother’s guests; but 
she seemed in no hurry, sauntering along in 
the heavy rain as if it were the fairest of 
summer mornings, even stopping on the 
bridge where she had bidden good-by to 
Stella’s jilted lover to pluck a wet ivy-tendril 
that peeped above the parapet. 

Far down the stream she could see the 
city enveloped in mist and rain—not as she 
had seen it on that August evening, across 
yellow corn-fields ripe for harvest, and or¬ 
chards and gardens teeming with fruit and 
flowers, all its spires and towers radiant in 
golden light. 

“ Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary,” 
quoted the girl half aloud, with a smile, very 
faint and sad, on her lip,*as she set her face 
resolutely towards the city. 

“ Oh, you are late, miss,” said the servant 
who admitted her into Mrs. Holt’s gloomy 
mansion. “ They’re gone to the cathedral, 
all of them; and Miss Stella was crying.” 

“ Then 1 shall go and change my dress,” 
returned Prudence, looking strangely re¬ 
lieved at this information. “ I suppose you 
have a room for me, Ellen ? ” 


“ Oh, yes, miss,” replied the maid, one of 
the two kept at Riverside. “I have been 
watching for you this while back. It’s a 
cruel wet day for the wedding.” 

Prudence followed the girl in silence as 
she led the way to a bright and well-fur¬ 
nished dressing-room. 

She took off her dripping serge gown and 
soaked boots, and arranged her wet wind¬ 
blown hair in rings and soft short clusters 
about her head and forehead. She put on 
the pretty smoke-gray silk gown, with its 
cascades of lace, which was laid ready for 
her, and which she had assured herself bad 
not the remotest connection with the bar¬ 
onet’s purse. She loitered over her toilet, 
turning a deaf ear to Ellen’s suggestions to* 
come and look at the breakfast laid in the 
long dining-room below, waiting until Stella 
was Lady Glover, and she could open Ray¬ 
mond Yates’s letter. 

She knew that she was doing wrong—that 
she was paltering with her own conscience 
in withholding the letter from the person it 
was addressed to. But she would not give 
it up; she told herself passionately that it 
was a mistake, that it was meant for her, 
that she was only waiting until Stella had 
changed her name to make sure. 

“ It is mine—mine! He promised to write 
to me; he never broke his word yet; he 
thinks that she is married and that 1 am 
Miss Durham now. Oh, it is—it must be 
for me!” She clasped her hands together, 
and hot tears welled into her dark eyes. “ If 
he only knew,” she thought, rising and go¬ 
ing to the window, where she rested her 
cheeks against the glass and watched for the 
carriage, “if he only knew how I have 
waited and hoped and longed for a few 
words in his handwriting, I think, child as 
he calls me— Ah, there they are! ” 

The first carriage drew up beueath the 
arch of evergreens, the horses steaming 
with wet, the wedding-favors dangling limp- 
from their ears. The baronet, in immacu¬ 
late morning-costume, got out, and turned 
to.assist a second figure, tall and slim, misty 
with lace and sparkling here and there with 
diamonds. 

“ She is Lady Glover; the letter is miue 
now!” said Prudence half aloud, as she 
went back to the fire, and with eager, trem¬ 
bling fingers opened the missive. 

It was for her! She need not have waited 
and doubted—she need not have thought 
hardly or reproachfully of him. With what 
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breathless, passionate delight she read the 
first line:— 

“ My little Prne! ” 

She paused, and murmuring the words 
over and over again, leaned her face against 
the velvet-draped mantelpiece; and, as she 
so leaned, touching her lips half uncon¬ 
sciously with the letter, a folded paper fell 
from it and fluttered to the floor. 

Stella’s plaintive voice in the gallery out¬ 
side and the silken rustle of her dress roused 
Prudence. She thrust the unread letter into 
her bosom, and turned to meet the bride. 

Lady Glover was very pale—white as the 
flowers in her flaxen hair and the lace and 
satin with which she was adorned—and 
luoking so slight and fragile that Prudence, 
struck by her appearance and filled with a 
sudden keen pity for her, opened her strong 
young arms, and took the poor vain, weak 
creature to her heart. 

“ Why didn’t you come to the cathedral ? 
People will say we have quarreled,” said 
Stella reproachfully, but not withdrawing 
herself from the tender embrace. 

“ Let them say what they will; I will tell 
you some other time why I did not go. 
Stella, what have you been doing to yourself 
since you came here ? You look absolutely 
ill!” 

“ Nothing. A bride ought to be pale, you 
know,” with a faint smile. “ Will you come 
down-stairs with me ? The breakfast has to 
oe got through yet.” 

“Yes, I’ll come; but, Stella,”—Prudence 
took the fair head, with its orange-blossoms 
and - diamond star, upon her shoulder, and 
clasped the slender figure close in her arms, 
—“ I waut you to forgive me, dear, before 
you go away to your new home and your 
new life, where I shall be only a memory.” 

“Porgive you,” said the other vaguely. 
“ What for, child ? ” 

“ For thinking hardly of you—for speaking 
hardly of you—for worrying yon as I have 
done these months past.” 

Stella began to cry. 

“ I only loved you better for it, Prue. I 
knew why you were angry.” Then, pas¬ 
sionately, “ I have never asked you—I would 
not—but I feel as if I must know now. Did 
he leave no message, no farewell for me 
when he went away forever? Tell me, 
Prue. I shall never speak of him again but 
just this once. I must—oh, I must know! ” 

“ He did speak of you,” replied Prudence 
slowly, hardly knowing how to answer this 


piteous appeal; “and I have a letter from 
him here, the first I have received, but I 
have not read it yet.” 

“ Let me look at it—do! Surely there can 
be no harm in that! ” 

With a slow and reluctant hand Prudence 
drew the precious letter from her bosom, 
intending to read some portions of it aloud, 
when the door opened, and Mrs. Durham, 
radiant in violet velvet and ivory lace, came 
into the room. 

“ Stella, do you know that we are all 
waiting for you ? ” she exclaimed, looking 
reproachfully at the bride. “Sir Francis 
would have come for you himself if I had 
not told him Prue was here. It is very 
unfortunate,” turning to her younger daugh¬ 
ter, “ that you cannot be commonly civil to 
your brother-in-law.” 

Prudence made no reply; but Lady Glover, 
drying her tear-wet face, answered meekly 
that she was ready to go. 

“Here is Sir Francis, in spite of what I 
told him,” continued Mrs. Durham, as a 
heavy step came to the door; and almost 
immediately the baronet entered. 

His brows were drawn down over his 
keen gray eyes, his sharp hawk-like face was 
dark with anger, and when he spoke his 
loud, harsh voice had in it all the tones of a 
master. 

“ Have you forgotten the breakfast, Stella, 
or haven’t you done crying enough yet ? ” 
he asked impatiently. “ How do you do, 
Prue? You’ve been at the waterworks too, 
it seems; and you wouldn’t come to see me 
turned off. Ah, well, never mind. Your 
little game is easily fathomed, my child; he 
will come back some day, you know, and 
when he hears how faithful— Good heav¬ 
ens, Stella! ” 

A cry from the bride—a sudden sharp, 
piercing scream—interrupted him, and as 
he turned towards her, she sank down before 
him upon her knees, all her white silken 
draperies billowing about her. 

“ What ails you ? ” he asked, catching her 
by the arm and looking into her wide fright¬ 
ened eyes and ashen face. “ What are you 
holding in your hand ? Some libel upon me, 
I suppose! ” 

Although he spoke loudly, even harshly, 
his face was almost the color of hers. 

“ Mother,” moaned Stella, shrinking from 
her husband as he bent over her, “ mother, 
help me! I ”- 

“ My darling child,” cried Mrs. Durham, 
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kneeling down and supporting the slight 
little figure in her arms, “ of course I will I 
Are you ill? What is in that paper you 
have there ? ” 

The bride made no answer, hut with a long 
shuddering sigh fell on her mother’s breast. 

“ I think we had better keep the row, 
whatever it is, to ourselves,” said Sir 
Francis, going to the door as the click, click 
of high-heeled shoes and the soft swish of 
silken gowns caught his ear from without. 
But he was too late. Three of the brides¬ 
maids aud Mrs. Holt were already in the 
room, their smiles changing to looks of con¬ 
sternation aud terror as they entered. 

What they saw in one brief glance was 
remembered and talked of in Fairminster 
society for years—Lady Glover’s pale terri¬ 
fied face as she half kuelt, half reclined in 
her mother’s arms, the baronet, with frown¬ 
ing brow, confronting them in the doorway, 
and Prudence standing up beside her sister 
and coolly ordering them out of the room. 

“ Go away! ” she said, looking from one 
to another. “ Go away, please, at once! I 
don’t want to he rude; but something very 
distressing has happened, and we must be 
alone. Please gol ” 

The look of command in the quiet eyes 
had more effect even than the words; the 
bridesmaids fluttered away at once, and after 
a moment Mrs. Holt followed them in in¬ 
dignant silence. 

“ The girl turned me out of my own dress¬ 
ing-room as if I had been a housemaid! ” 
she said afterwards. 

Prudence went to the door and locked it. 
Some instinct told her what was written on 
that sheet of bluish paper which Stella held 
so tightly clasped in her shaking hand, and 
she would not have these fair-weather 
friends see her in the first hour of her bitter 
humiliation. 

“ Dear,” she said, stooping beside the pale 
and terror-stricken face, “ I know—I think 
I know—what is written there; it must have 
dropped from the letter. Give it to me, and, 
oh, thank heaven that you know it now! ” 

“ I think this matter, whatever it is, con¬ 
cerns me more than any one else!” cried 
the baronet fiercely. “ She is my wife now, 
and, whatever fiendish trick you have played 
her, it is my duty to know it and avenge it. 
Give me that paper, Stella! ” 

He tried to force it from her grasp as he 
spoke, but with all her weak strength she 
resisted him. 


’ “ Ho, no,” she panted; “ oh, no—oh, no! 
Mamma—Prue—take me away! I am not 
his wife; it was all false—a mockery! I am 
disgraced—oh, I am disgraced forever! ” 

"With an oath he caught her by the wrist 
and twisted it sharply round. She cried out 
—a faint moaning cry—and dropped the 
paper. 

“ What is it ? What does it say ? ” asked 
Mrs. Durham breathlessly, finding her voice 
for the first time since she had kuelt beside 
her daughter. 

The baronet did not answer—he did not 
hear her. After one glance he turned away 
to the window and leaned there, hiding his 
face upon his arm. Prudence went close to 
him with flashing eyes and colorless scorn¬ 
ful lips. 

“ You are found out,” she cried passion¬ 
ately, “you are found out! You took her 
from her true lover; you traded on her little 
vanities and discontents; you persuaded her 
that she would be wretched without the fine 
clothes and fine house and fine society that 
you could give her! You would have ruined 
her; but she has escaped you—for you are 
found out! ” 

He raised his head and looked vaguely at 
the passionate young panting creature be- 
fore him, as if he hardly comprehended her 
words. Then he turned to the figure, so 
pale and still, in Mrs. Durham’s arms. 

“ Stella,” he said, in a tone half pleading, 
“ as your sister here says, I have been found 
out; and I must say it was a most masterly 
stroke on her part to hold this over and keep 
dark about it until I was actually married. 
Of course I shall have to take myself out of 
England at once—that is, if she hasn’t fin¬ 
ished the business by having a couple of 
constables below with a warrant.” 

“ But what is it ? Will no one tell me ? ” 
wailed Mrs. Durham. 

“ It is an attested copy of the certificate 
of my marriage with Alice Carrol ten years 
ago in Melbourne, and a sworn affidavit that 
she is still alive,” replied the baronet fierce¬ 
ly. “ I suppose that’s what Miss Prue’s 
friend went off to Australia in such a hurry 
for. Well, for a sly, secret stab in the dark, 
commend me to a woman! ” 

Prudence, who was raising Stella, did not 
even seek to defend herself; but Mrs. Dur¬ 
ham, after a moment’s pause of speechless 
astonishment and indignation, cried out pas¬ 
sionately:— 

“Married—married before! 0 Stella— 
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oh, my poor child! Sir Francis Glover, if 
there is law in England, you shall suffer for 
this! ” 

“ There now—hold your tongue! ” he re¬ 
turned savagely. “Remember that you 
have been living and dressing and driving 
about on my money for the last three 
months. Whatever disgrace I have brought 
upon you I have paid you for well-set one 
thing against the other.” 

“ You shall have it back—every penny! ” 
■stammered Mrs. Durham. 

“Shall X? Well, we shall see. Look 
here, Stella—appearances are against me— 
most awfully against me, I know; but I 
didn’t mean to deceive you—upon my word 
I didn’t! The woman left me years ago; I 
knew nothing about her—thought she was 
dead and buried—in any case, that she would 
never hear of me, never cross my path again. 
I would have been a good husband to you, 
given you your heart’s desire, whatever it 
was, covered you with diamonds from head 
to foot, if that pleased you; and X will too, 
if you will only wait a year—six months for 
me. I can get a divorce—nothing easier— 
from that creature, and then your sister and 
your jilted lover will find that they have 
come between us in vain. Wife or no wife, 
I meant every word that I said in the cathe¬ 
dral to-day; and I tell you that in a year or 
less I will come back to you free.” 

He tried to take her by the hand, to get 
her to turn her face towards him; but she 
only shuddered and clung the closer to her 
mother. 

Prudence turned upon him, her face ablaze ■ 
with anger. 

“ Go away,” she cried, “go away! You 
are making matters worse with every word 
you say. Leave us to bear what you have 
brought upon us. Do you know how our 
father died? Do you know what a sudden 
shock might do to one of his children ? Go 
away! ” 

“Hot until I get an answer,” he re¬ 
sponded doggedly. “ You sha’n’t shut me 
up like that, well as your plot has succeeded. 
Stella, speak to mel An hour ago you 
swore to honor and obey me all your life; 
now I ask you to remember and be faithful 
to me for one short year. Answer me, my 
darling! ” 

His agitation, the agony on his eager face 
and in his broken hurried words, silenced 
Prudence. Her reproaches were not needed; 
the awful wrong that h? had meditated 


against a young and innocent girl had re¬ 
coiled on himself in keen suffering and pain. 

The passion and earnestness with which 
he spoke seemed to pierce the lethargy in 
which she who had so lately sold herself, 
and sold herself in vain, lay. With an effort 
she rose to her feet, and, facing him, parted 
her lips as though about to speak; but no 
sound came from them—no sound ever came 
again—for, as he would have clasped her in 
his arms, she shrank back suddenly, her last 
look one of horror and aversion, and, with¬ 
out a shudder or a cry, fell down dead at his 
feet. 

In the same hour that he looked upon her 
lifeless body Sir Francis Glover left Fair- 
minster forever. Whither he went none 
knew. A'London lawyer, armed with due 
authority, collected the rents of the estate 
year by year; but the great old house was 
shut up, and Prudence, walking by the river 
bank, or gathering early violets in the 
woods, looked with pitying eyes upon the 
barred windows and grass-grown terraces, 
and wondered if their owner would never 
return—wondered if that grave, so green 
now, in the little churchyard by the river 
was the cause of his keeping rolling seas and 
wide plains between it and him. 

She had forgiven him; for Prudence was 
happy, and happiness had given her the 
touch of gentleness and tenderness that per¬ 
haps her character had lacked before. It 
was easy to forgive him now, looking at his 
deserted home as she walked with her hus¬ 
band by the river, and seeing the great 
empty pew in the cathedral, with its faded 
draperies and carved and gilt escutcheon, as 
she sat Sunday after Sunday listening to the 
melodious sound of the organ evoked by her 
husband’s fingers. 

“ Do you think he will never come back, 
Ray ? ” she asked wistfully, stopping in one 
of their evening walks to lean upon the para¬ 
pet of the bridge and look down the river to 
where St. Fair’s Chase stood half hidden in 
trees, the setting sun reflected on its long 
line of conservatories. “ It seems such a 
pity to keep a beautiful place like that shut 
up.” 

“ Hever, I hope,” returned Raymond, his 
handsome happy face darkening; then more 
mildly, as he saw the wounded look in her 
eyes, “ You gentle little thing, I do believe 
you have forgiven him! ” 

“ I have, Ray, indeed. I would not punish 
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him now if I could. We are all sinners; 
I also was to blame.” 

“ What—for keeping hack that letter ? 
But it was for you all the time; the leaving 
out your Christian name was a mere inad¬ 
vertence. I thought you would have re¬ 
ceived it about a week before the date fixed 
for the marriage—time enough to prepare 
your mother and Stella—poor child! ” 

His voice died away in a whisper as he 
spoke. Dearly as he loved his wife, the fra¬ 
gile girl on whom he had lavished all the 
passionate devotion of his youth kept her 


faint and. shadowy presence still in his- 
heart. 

“ I ought to have been more careful,”' 
Prudence sighed. “ I feel sometimes as 
though I had killed her.” 

The low voice broke, the dark *eyes filled 
with tears. 

“ Hush, dear one! ” said Raymond ten¬ 
derly. “ It is all over and ended long ago— 
nine years ago; but, if your gentle heart can, 
it is right to forgive him. See—here is our 
little Stella, with her hands full of violets!' 
It is time to go home.” 
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